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Yet Providence, that ever-waking eye, 
Looks down with pity on the feeble toil 
Of morta!s loft to hope, and lights them fafe” 
Thro' all this dreary labyrinth of fate. | 
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CHAPTER I. 
T once had parents—Ve endearing names? 


| How my torn 8 with recollection bleeds ! 
GLOVER, | 


Thr remainder of Ermina's journey 


| paſſed without any occurrence worth re- 


_ lating, and ſhe felt genuine pleaſure 
ſpring to her heart at the expectation of 
ſoon. meeting the amiable family of the 
Heywoods. It was a fine afternoon, 


when ſhe entered the road that led to 


the village of Riverſdale, which wound f 


ſweetly on the borders of the lake of 
| Windermere ; and the ſun, ſhining on the 
rer rocks, and gliſtening through 


* 
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the green woods that IM on its bens 

charmed her eye, as it likewiſe caught a 
_ diſtant view of the white parſonage-houſe 
ſurrounded with groves. Emotions of joy, 
mingled with a ſad, but tender recollec- 
tion of her father, at beholding the ſcene 
of her childiſh days of undiſturbed happi- 
neſs, raiſed a conflict in her boſom of 
painful and pleaſing ſenſations. Soon, 
however, were theſe diſperſed, when ſhe 
witneſſed the unfeigned ſatisfaction with 
which ſhe was welcomed by her worthy 
friends; who, forgetting the lapſe of 
time, were aſtoniſhed at the alteration 
her perſon had undergone, whilſt ſhe was 
no leſs ſurpriſed at Merelina's womanly 
appearance. She amuſed herſelf in talk- 
ing over with the latter, of the ſports and 
amuſements of former days; and, in re- 
tracing thoſe ſcenes of youthful delight, 
which a pure and uncorrupted mind muſt 
ever find pleaſure in recalling to remem- 
brance, Merelina received the higheſt 
gratification 


12 

gratification in ſhewing her all her fa- 
vourite walks, and in pointing out the 
improvements that had been made. Moſt 
of the time Ermina ſpent at the parſon- 
age was occupied in walking and riding; 
for ſhe had accepted the offer Mrs: Hey- 
wood made her, of remaining there till 
the cottage, which had been obliged to 
undergo ſome repairs, was perfectly pro- 
per for her . 


when it 3 habitable, ſhe took 
poſſeſſion of it, and reſumed her uſual 
and moſt eſteemed employments, which 
prevented ennui from ſtealing over her in 
the ſolitude to which ſhe was deſtined _ 
when deprived of the ſociety of the Hey- 
woods. This unavoidably happened fre- 
quently, though ſhe petitioned for their 
company as often as they could ſpare 
time to deyote it to her; and the ſweet- 

| neſs of her manners, together, with her' 
intrinſic worth, made them never more 
32. , pleaſed 
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- epleaſed than when aſſociating with their 
ſweet young friend: and Merelina and 
her mother would ſometimes bring their 
Work that they might fit with her the 
whole day, while ſhe played on the harp, 
or read to them, as they worked. On 
thoſe days that were particularly ſultry, 
they retired to a beautiful cool receſs in 
the garden, over which the fineſt trees 
waved their branches, and the ſweeteſt 
ſhrubs perfumed the air, beneath whoſe 
leafy covert the feathered choriſters 
warbled the moſt dulcet notes. ' At a 
little diſtance, you caught a glimpſe from 
it, through the trees, of the beautiful 
lake of Windermere, on whoſe banks 
the wood that ſurrounded the cottage ex- 
7 tended for ſome miles. The late Colonel 
| © Montroſe had cauſed ſeveral paths to be 
cut through it, and in one part of the 
+ wood, where it roſe like an amphitheatre 
to the top of a neighbouring hill, whence 
| the lake and wet ſecreted cot appeared 8 
—A -- EBT 1 
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in the fineſt point of view. Above it“ 
aſcended a rocky mountain, with yews 
and hollies growing, with a pleaſing wild- 
neſs, amongſt its brown rocks; whilſt, to 
diverſify this romantic ſcenery, there was 
feen a ſmall iſland in the lake, where 
ſtood the ruins of an oratory, ſurrounded 
with coppice wood. The. cottage of 
Montroſe was thatched and neatly white- 
waſhed, the door and pales were painted 
green, while round its caſements clung- _ 

the woodbine and jeſſamine, almoſt lux- 
uriantly creeping into them. Round the 
pillars of the porch, at the door, were en- 
twined moſs-roſes and ſweet-briar, which, 
after a ſhower of rain, filled the air with 
delicious fragrance, mingled with the 
aromatic perfume of the myrtle, which 
flouriſhed to advantage in this ſheltered 
ſpot, defended from the northern wind. 
The interior of the cottage was furniſhed 
With the utmoſt ſimplicity ; the curtains, 
. Chair-covers, &c. were compoſed of 
| „ white 


* 
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- White dimity trimmed with green fringe ; 
' + the chairs, bedſteads, and tables were 
Painted green and white. The rooms, on 
the ground floor, conſiſted of a kitchen 


with offices, a ſmall ſtudy and parlour. 


The firſt floor contained two bed-cham- 


bers and a break-faſt room, which, 
from the charming proſpect from the 
windows, and its having a diſtant view 


of the-parſonage, became Ermina's fa- 


vourite room, and here it was that ſhe 


uſfually fat, when ſhe drew, wrote, or 
practiſed her muſic. Her correſpond- 
ence with her eſteemed friends, ſiſter 


Madelaine, Mrs. Helderton, and Lady Ju- 


lia, engaged a great portion of her time > 


for, to the firſt of theſe ladies ſhe opened 


* the inmoſt receſſes of her ſoul, and ſcarce 
a thought eſcaped her, but it was commu- 


nicated to that beloved friend. 


A few weeks Alter Ermina's reſidence 


at the cottage, ſhe received viſits from 


different 


* 
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different families who were reſident at 
the village of Riverſdale; and, having 
been introduced to her at Mr. Hey- 
wood's, were ſo much charmed with her 
manners and appearance, that they wiſhed 
to cultivate her acquaintance. This ſhe 
would have avoided, as ſome of them were 
not in the leaſt to her taſte; but it was 
difficult for her to have ated thus with» 
out appearing ſingular, and becoming the 
talk of a whole country village. The 
firſt invitation ſhe, therefore, accepted, 
after having viſited the ſquire's lady 
and other principal people, was to take 
tea with a Mrs. Buſy, the widow of a 
wealthy tanner, who had a numerous fa- 
mily, conſiſting of fix daughters and three 
fons. Mrs. Buſy's origin was very mean, 
having been brought up to work in the 
fields, at hay making, &c. where ſhe was 
ſeen by her late huſband, who fell in love 
with her, and married her, as ſhe was thena 
pretty girland himſelf only a tanner's man, 
; B4 having 


(CLF: 
having acquired his riches but a ſhort time 
before his death. Till within a very few 
| years, it was cuſtomary for Mrs. Buſy to 
attend at the neareſt town every market- 
day with leather, which ſhe ſold publicly. 
But, when riches flowed in upon them, 
the ſcene totally changed. The ſons and 
daughters were ſent to boarding-ſchools, 
where the girls ſoon learnt pride, vanity, 
and affectation, and to deſpiſe the ſmell 
of the tay-yard, though accuſtomed to it 
- from their infancy. The mother, inſtead 
of checking, ſtrengthened their folly, and 
thought no perſons” children equal to her 
own in beauty or accompliſhments, not- 
. withſtanding they were all (except the 
eldeſt daughter, who was a pleaſing girl) 
the moſt artful, cenſorious, ignorant, and 
_. trifling young woman that ever exiſted.. 


Their ſupreme pleaſure was to propa- 


gate a tale of ſcandal, or to eclipſe any 


8 * of their ruſtic neighbours in dreſs; and a 


new faſhion elated their vanity, and filled 
| | „ 25 | them 


( 9) 
them with topics of converſation for a 
month. 


Ermina repented a thouſand times in 
the courſe of the evening having ac- 
cepted Mrs. Buſy's invitation from the 
fear of offending, as her language was 
extremely coarſe, and her politeneſs quite 
oppreſſive. She dignified the evening's 
amuſement with the appellation of a 
route, and the tea was ſent in from the 
top of the ſtaircaſe, where the eldeſt 
daughter ſat making it, with the wind - 
blowing ftrongly upon it, as it was a very 
ſtormy evening, which made the effluvia - 
from the tan-yard more powerful. Mrs. 
Buſy entered the room dropping her 
curtſies to all the company ſeparately, 
followed by two of her youngeſt daugh- _ 
ters, with clean ſtarched frocks ſtanding. 
out like hoops, which they had out- 


grown, and which were half up their 


| legs; and, being great girls, one four- 
5 teen, | 


r 
teen, and the other fifteen, gave them a 6 
moſt awkward appearance. Their curtſies | 
were as frequent as Mrs. Buſy's, who | 

- failed round the room with a train two 
yards upon the ground, her long ear-rings . 
reaching down to her ſhoulders, and tied 

© 0 her ears which had never been pierced, 
and with à fine long waiſt, which ſhe 
valued herſelf upon for its ſmallneſs, 
though it had no regular proportion, but 
was one continued ſtrait line. The Miſs 
Buſys crowded round Ermina to talk 


about the faſhions, as they hoped to re- 
* ceive very intereſting accounts from her, 
being fo lately arrived from London, the 4 
grand emporium of faſhion. They ſeru- ( 
tinized her perſon and drefs with ſuch t 
minute attention, that it was quite diſ- 
treſſing to her; and, before ſhe took her 
leave, they had requeſted the pattern of | 
her gown and hat, to make fimilar a 
ones for themſelves. Ermina met ſeveral 
| other charafters in the courſe of the 
pa evening, 


F 
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evening, which afforded her ſome di- 
verſion; as they were truly original, and 


to be met with no-where but in the 


country where ignorance flouriſhes, as in 
its native ſoil. From this period, Ertnina 
avoided the ſociety of Mrs. Buſy's family 
as much as poſſible, though ſhe could not 
ſhake them off entirely, as they were con- 
tinually calling upon her, and appeared. 
diſpleaſed that ſhe would not aſſociate 
with them, as often as they wiſhed ; but 


ſhe determined to be indifferent whether 


they were offended or not, as, the more 
"ſhe ſaw of them, the more they were her 
averſion. She ſat in the fame pew at 
church with them, and Mrs. Buſy would, 
as often as © God and our Saviour” were 
mentioned, begin raifing her eyes to hea- 
ven, diſtorting her countenance, and 
ſqueezing out hypocritical tears; but, im- 

mediately after the ſervice was ended, ſhe 


would haſten home to ſcold her ſervants 


and criticiſe her neighbours, 8 
B 6 | In 
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lo pleaſures pure and undiſturbed did 
Ermina's days glide gently on during the 
three months ſhe had already paſſed at 
the cottage, and the tranquillity of her 
mind ſoon made the roſe of health bloom 
again on her lovely cheek. The calm, 
in which her hours paſſed, reminded her 
of the peaceful abbey of St. Catherine's, 
except when the mournful recollection of 
her paſt ſorrows and diſappointments 
would, ſometimes, on reflection, almoſt 
melt her ſoul to agony. But theſe pain- 
Ful ideas ſhe always endeavoured to ba- | 
niſh, and they rarely pervaded her breaſt, 
but when any little incident revived me- 
lancholy retroſpeftions. 


Merelina and Ermina became daily 
more attached, and were never ſatiſ- 
fied if they did not ſee each other 
continually. Merelina had a ſweet ſim- 
plicity of manners, with ſuch a fund of 
good-nature and vivacity as endeared 

| her 


3 
her to all who knew her; her beautiful 
black eyes ſparkled with a luſtre ſcarcely 
to be equalled, while the gloſſy ringlets 
of her dark brown hair fell luxuriantly 
round a face, in which the moſt ſportive 
dimples played. She had left home for 
a week to viſit ſome friends, and Ermina. 
felt an exceſſive depreſſion of ſpirits, 
which ſhe attributed to her abſence. 
Seated in the breakfaſt-room, overcome 
with melancholy reflections, a letter was 
brought to ber, which ſhe knew from the 
hand-writing came from Lady Julia, and 
which ſhe opened with the expectation: 
of being amuſed, as Lady Julia was an 
elegant and entertaining correſpondent. 
But, imagine how much ſhe was ſhocked 
and- ſurpriſed, to find the firſt ſentence 
that met her eye, was no other than the 
dreadful information, that the ſmall pro- 
perty ſhe poſſeſſed, which was in the 
hands of a banker, was entirely loſt, as 
he had failed and fled to Amſterdam, 
6-44 leaving 


en A 
leaving her deſtitute of every thing ex- 
cept the cottage and the grounds be- 
longing to it. Lady Julia's letter was 
exceedingly kind, intreating Ermina to 

come and live with her, or if ſhe declin- 


8 ed it, to point out any method in which 
"ſhe could be of ſervice. Little did our 


heroine expect that Lady Julia would 
have evinced ſo much friendſhip and af- 
feQtion, and it gratified her extremely, 
though the knowledge ſhe had of her 

caprice prevented her from profiting by 

her ladyſhip's firſt offer. After conſult- 
ing with her friends at the parſonage 
(who would have preferred her remain- 


3 ing with them, and placed her upon an 


equality with their own child), ſhe wrote 
to Lady Julia, intreating her to enquire ; 
for an eligible ſituation for her as go- 
verneſs to two children of diſtinction, al- 
leging as an excuſe for not accepting 
her propoſal of reſiding again with her, 
that ſhe ſhould diſoblige her other friends 
A who 
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who had made ſimilar. requeſts, and that 
| ſhe was likewife averſe to eating the 
bread of dependence without doing ſomes 
thing to merit it. She had written by 
the ſame poſt to Mrs. Helderton, deſiring 
that ſhe would alſo endeavour to procure 
a ſituation for her, and ſhe doubted; not 
with the affiſtance of theſe two friends, 
who had it ſo much in their power to 


ferve her, that ſhe would ſoon be enabled 


to gain herſelf a ſubſiſtence : for her heart 
revolted at the idea of parting with the 
cottage, which had been her father's fa- 
vourite abode, till reduced to the laſt ex 
tremity. She intended to appropriate the 
ſalary ſhe would receive to keeping the 
cottage in repair, and the grounds about 
it in order, as ſhe knew her own per- 
ſonal expences would be very trifling, 
having a great quantity of elegant clothes 
which muſt prevent her purchaſing any _ 

articles of dreſs for a long time. FG 
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Within a ſhorter period than the could 
| have expected, a letter arrived from Lady 
Julia, ſaying ſhe had procured her a 
fituation as governeſs to the daughters of 
Sir John Aſſop, who refided at Markham- 
hall, near Dulverſton Priory, in Devon- 
ſhire, which was Mrs. Helderton's coun- 
try-ſeat. Ermina felt delighted at the 
proſpect of being ſo near the laſt- men- 
tioned lady, in whoſe friendſhip ſhe pro- 
miſed herſelf much conſolation, as the 
warmth of her profeſſions had aſſured her 
of its ſincerity, though ſhe was rather 
ſurpriſed at having received no anſwer 
to her laſt letter; but unfavourable 
thoughts ſhe rejected from her mind, 
convinced from experience that many 
circumſtances frequently occurred to pre- 
vent punctuality in writing. | 


The fifth day from the receipt of Lady 
e Julia's letter Ermina fixed to begin her 
© | n 
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journey, as ſhe had learnt from her that 
Lady Aſſop wiſhed her to enter, as ſoon 
as poſſible, on her new employment ; and - 
as Lady Julia was likewiſe defirous that 
ſhe ſhould come firſt to London, and paſs 
a few days at her houſe before ſhe went 
into Devonſhire, it was neceſſary for her 
5 loſe as little time as poſſible. 


The evening before Ermina left Riverſ- 
dale, ſhe ſtrolled into the wood to take a. 
| laſt adieu of each beloved object; and, 
deeply impreſſed with ſorrow at being 
again an outcaſt from that valued home, 
the raiſed her weeping eyes in ſilent an- 
guiſh to heaven. The ſetting ſun gilded 
the mountain. tops with ſoft refulgence, 
while the riſing moon reflected its ſilver 
rays on the ſurface of 'the lake. All. 
around was calm and ſtill, and ſcarce a 
breeze ſhook the trees, or ruMed the 
ſmooth waters; and Ermina, ſeating her- 
ſelf on the decayed ſtump of an old oak 
beneath 


(18 ) 

beneath a willow, whoſe branches dipped 
into the ſtream below, felt the violence 
of her grief ſoftened by the ſweetneſs 
and ſerenity of the ſcene; and, pen- 
fively leaning her head on her hand, the 
tears gently ſtole down her cheeks. . She 
had not long indulged. in this luxurious 
- ſadneſs, when the was ſtartled by hear- 
ing her own name echoing through the 
wood. She inſtantly aroſe, and, as the 
ſound approached nearer, the recogniſed | 
the voice of Tereſe, to whom ſhe im- 
. mediately haſtened, and diſcovered the 
faithful creature in the greateſt appre- 
henſion left ſome accident ſhould have 
happened to her, from having walked 
out alone ſo late in the evening. Ermina 
found a repaſt prepared for her of fruits 
and cream, with ſome other delicacies, 
but her heart was too full to partake 


of them; and they remained untouched, 


to the great difappointment of Tereſe, 
who had oe it would pleaſe her dear 
| miſtreſs, 
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miſtreſs, as it was the laſt night « of her Cp 


ſupping there. 


The fon had for e time darted its 
rays through the caſements of her room, 
ere Ermina awoke from her ſleep, in 
which ſhe had gained a tranſitory ob- 
livion of her cares. She haſtily dreſſed 
herſelf, and hurried to, the breakfaſt- 
room, where ſhe expected to find Mr. 
Heywood with his wife and Merelina, 
who had promiſed to be with her very 
early. As ſhe expected, ſhe-found them 
waiting for her to begin breakfaſt, and 
after almoſt a ſilent meal, cauſed by ſor- 
row at the approaching ſeparation, Er- 

ina flung herſelf, after affectionately 
_ embracing them more dead than alive, 
into the carriage. Tereſe had clung 
about her miſtreſs, and affected her al- 
moſt to agony by her violent expreſſions 
of grief at parting from her, and intreat- 


ing to be ſuffered to accompany her; 
but, 


3 
” N 
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but, finding her requeſts unavailing, ſhe 
at length conſented to remain at the par- 
ſonage till more reconciled to the loſs of 


ber beloved lady, and better calculated 
to undertake another place. | 


. 1 
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CHAPTER II. 


Oh, what a world is this! when what is comely 
Envenoms him that wears it! | 
SHAKSPEARE, 


ERMINA proceeded on her journey 


abſorbed in melancholy reflections. She 


Julia, and then ſet off for Markham- 


ſtaid two days in London with Lady 


hall, where ſhe arrived without meeting 


with any ſtriking incident. Her ſpirits 
were renovated by the charming recep- 
tion ſhe received from Lady Aſſop, who 


was exceedingly affable and good-hu- 


moured. The family conſiſted of Sir 


John and Lady Aſſop, Miſs Diana Aſſop, 


a maiden ſiſter of Sir John's, and their 
two daughters, Louiſa and Georgiana. 


The 


( 22 ) 

The eldeſt child was five, and the youngeſt 
three years of age, and both poſſeſſed of 
excellent diſpoſitions ; and, as they ſoon 


became very fond of their new governeſs, 
ſhe attached herſelf {Hy to them. 


Three weeks had elapſed ſince Er- 
- mina's reſidence at Markham-hall, with- 
out her having heard or ſeen any thing 
of Mrs. Helderton, though Dulverſton 
\ Priory was but four miles diſtant from 
her preſent abode. How to account for 
her ſilence and negle&t ſhe knew not, 
and farmed a thouſand conjectures on the 
ſubject. At length, imagining that it 
might probably proceed from ſome miſ- 
take in the receiving of her letters, ſhe 
determined to make her a viſit the firſt 
leifure moment ſhe could command, 
One afternoon, therefore, when Lady 
Aſſop took the children out with her for 
a ride, ſhe ſeized the advantage of this 


| . to accompliſh her deſign, and 
5 walked 


* 
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walked to the Priory. The day was ex- 
ceſſively ſultry, and when ſhe arrived 
there, ſhe felt completely fatigued. - En- 
quiring for Mrs. Helderton, ſhe learnt 
that ſhe was engaged at her toilet, and 
was ſhewn into a parlour to wait till 
that lady could come to her; and here, 
to her great aſtoniſhment, Ermina beheld 
ſeated, reading near the window, the 
ſame officer whom ſhe had met in the 
ſtage- coach. 


They mutually ſmiled at the ſingularity 
of the circumſtance, and entered into con- 
verſation, which agreeably beguiled the 
moments, that muſt otherwiſe have been 
tedious, till Mrs. Helderton made her 
appearance, who had thought proper to 
make Ermina wait an hour and a half, 
while ſhe was dreſſing. But ſhe would 
have been more expeditious, had ſhe ſuſ- 
pected Miſs Montroſe was enjoying the 
lociety of ſuch a charming companion as 

2 her 
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ber couſin Sir Charles Melroſs, who ſhe 
. Concluded. was gone out a-riding, as he 
generally did about that hour. Ermina 
had been rather ſurpriſed at the cere- 
mony now obſerved by Mrs. Helderton, 
who formerly always deſired her to walk 


up to her dreſſing- room, when engaged 


there; but ſhe ceaſed to wonder at the 
loſs of that friendly familiarity that once 
reigned between them, when ſhe per- 
ceived the chilling civility with which 
ſhe now accoſted her, and that no one 


expreſſion of pleaſure or ſatisfaction fell 


| from her lips on ſeeing her, and learn- 
ing ſhe was reſident at ſo ſhort a diſtance 
from the Priory ; nor did ſhe attempt any 


. apology for neglecting her letters, or even 


_ preſs her to repeat her viſits. 


— 


In ſhort, her manners were totally 


changed, and Ermina, immediately im- 
puting the alteration to her preſent po- 
verty and dependent ſtate, aroſe almoſt 


3 inſtantly 
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inftantly to depart, without any oppo- 

ſition from Mrs. Helderton, when Sit 

Charles intreated permilſion to eſcort her 
home. This politeneſs ſhe would have 
; willingly declined, could the have done ſo 
. with propriety, as the ſaw It was dif- 
| | pleaſing to his. couſin, / who frowned 
; through the redundant 'curls of her wig 

that nearly obſcuretl her eyes: for our 

heroine perceived with aſtoniſhment, that 
the afflicted widow had already thrown 
aſide her cap, and purchaſed a light 
brown wig, which formed a hideous con- 
traſt to her MAGA. complexion. | 


* Charles, whoſe penetration. made 
him eaſily diſcern her difcontent, was not 
to be diſſuaded, by her croſs and haughty 
glances, from attending Ermina to Mark- 
ham-hall. He was in much better health 
and ſpirits than when ſhe firſt ſaw him, 
and ſo lively and rational, that it diyeſted 
her mind of the unpleaſant” impreſiipn 
vol. 11. 8 LEE * 
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cauſed, by Mrs. Heidertow 8 pv con- 
duct, and ſhe felt leſs, ſenſible of her fa- 
tiguing walk. On taking his leave he 
requeſted, permiſſion, to wait on her again. 
This ſhe could not, conſiſtently, with po- 
liteneſs, refuſe; though, ſituated as ſhe 
was, ſhe would rather have declined all 
viſitors to herſelf, notwithſtanding | ſhe 
could with eaſe receive them, as Lady Aſ- 


5 ſop had with great good- nature appropri- 


ated an apartment entirely for her uſe, in 
| which. ſhe might receive her own friends 
and acquaintance.. .It was.a ſmall pretty 
room on the ground floor, which looked 
into a beautiful ſhrubbery, filled with the 
moſt rare and .odoriferous ſhrubs, inter- 
mixed with innumerable orange · trees in 
green tubs, which filled the air 9th: A 
licious ane. 1 05 


7 


8 Sir Charles took W ae of the per- 
miſſion ſhe had granted him, and was 
I ent viſitor, ſometimes (but very 


ws we wo _Þ n< C 
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rarely) bringing with him an invitation | 


from Mrs. Helderton, which, however, 
ſhe never accepted, but when neceſſitated x 


to accompany Lady Aſſop, as a ſlight in- 


_ timacy exiſted between her and the for- 


mer lady. On theſe occaſions, Ermina 
was generally received with pointed rude- 
neſs; but the attentive tenderneſs of Sir 
Charles ſhielded her from feeling too 
forcibly the effects of Mrs. Helderton's 
ill breeding, as he poſſeſſed the moſt hu- 


mane and generous heart, and compaſ- 


ſionated the unfortunate, unprotected 


ſituation of ſo young and beautiful a 


woman. She ſoon diſcovered, to her ex- 
treme regret, that her cruel enemy en- 
deavoured to prejudice Lady Aſſop and 
Miſs Diana againſt her; but though her 


machinations had little influence on the 


amiable mind of the good - natured Lady 


Aſſop, on Miſs Diana it acted very dif- 
ferently, who, paſſionately fond of every 


ce of defamation, eagerly gave credit 
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to the moſt improbable and malicious re- 
ports; for ſcandal and eating were the 
ſupreme joys of her life, and ſhe would 
have ſacrificed any thing for a good din- 

ner, or the hiſtory of ſome unfortunate fe- 
male's loſs of reputation: and innumera- 
ble were the inſults Ermina received from 
her, which ſhe would have found it 
difficult to endure, had not Lady Aſſop 
continued unalterably kind. 


Though Mrs. Helderton would hive 
always conſidered it quite unneceſſary to 
ſhew any attention to ſuch a girl as Er- 
mina, now that ſhe was dependent and 


2M deprived of fortune, yet would ſhe have 


been leſs an object of violent diſlike, had 
the not innocently rivalled her in the af- 
fection of Lord Henry Beauchamp and 
Sir Charles Melroſs; for, on both of theſe 
_ gentlemen, ſhe had, fince her widow- 
hood, formed defi igns. By one of thoſe 
| capricious chances, in which fortune de- 
lights, 
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lights, a friend of Lord Henry's and Mrs. 


Helderton's told her in confidence (un- 


ſuſpecting her deſigns), of the hold Er- 
mina ſtill had on his afſſections, notwith- 
ſtanding he was convinced of her unwer- 
thineſs, though in what manner ſhe had 

improperly acted Lord Henry would 


never tell his friend. Enraged, that ſhe 
ſhould be flighted for this inſignificant 


girl (as ſhe ſtyled her), ſhe vowed to do 
every thing in her power to mortify her, 
whilſt the lovely, perſecuted daughter of 
Montroſe was ignorant of the tumult ſhe 
had occaſioned in her rancorous boſom. 


Mrs. Helderton finding therefore from 


this account, what ſhe had already began 
to fear, that it was impoſlible to make 
any impreſſion on Lord Henry's heart, be · 


gan an attack on her couſin Sir Charles, 


But here again this dreaded rival appears 
ed to interfere in her views, as his grow- 
ing paſſion was perceptible to every one 
except the object for whom he ſighed, 

c3. he * 
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who was alone unconſcious of the love ſhe 


Had created. 


Pd 


One fine warm evening, when the child- 


ren were retired to reſt, Ermina ſtole 


gently down ſtairs, and crofling through 
the hall to her own apartment, opened 
the glaſs door which led into the ſhrub- 
bery, which ſhe walked, and paſſed light- 


ty over the lawn to a favourite walk, 
| Which was a long avenue of trees by the 
. fide of a canal, at the end of which was 


an elegant alcove, where ſhe frequently 


delighted to ſeat herſelf, as ſhe now did: 


Here a pleaſing languor ſtole over her 
ſenſes, and the momentary indolence ſhe 
felt reminded her of Lord Henry's verſes 


to idleneſs, which the amuſed herſelf by 


repeating aloud, as every thing that had 
met her eye of his writing was engrayen 


* 


on her heart. N ene 73 we" 


3 


Goddeſs of SY leave Leibe“ 8 brink, 


For once endure the pain to thanks. 


- Siſter: of Peace and ir FE. 4 


4.8} 


TO \ IDLENESS. 


x Obſequious to the muſe and me, 


Oh ſweet Inſenſibility!— 


Bring muſe, bring numbers, ſoft and flow; 271 
Elaborately void of ſenſe, | 
And, ſweetly thoughtleſs, let them flow. 


Near ſome ſweet coſlips- painted mead 583 
There always let me paſs my hours; 


And under me let Flora ſpread 


A carpet of her choiceſt flowers : 


. Where, Philomel, your notes you breathe 


Forth from behind the neighbouring pine; . 


1. And murmurs of the ſtream beneath 


Still flow in uniſon with thine, 5 


For thee, O Idleneſs, the woes 

Of life we patiently endure : 

Thou art the ſource whence labour flows; 
We ſhun thee but to make thee ſure, 


| . c'4 iba cos £» For 


_ 


of thoſe ſhe loved, ahd had ervelly 
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For who'd ſuſtain war's toils of wafte ? 
Or who, the roaring, billowy ſea ? 
But to be idle at the laſt, 
And find all pleaſure end i in thee, 


LE 


The ln of eve that bullies: the Various 


fragrant plants and odoriferoiis ſhrubs 
that furrounded the ſpot where the was, 
diffufed a, ſweet refreſhmg perfume, 


which, added to the general ſtilnefs that 
reigned amidſt the ſhades of night, lulled 
her mind into calm repoſe. The i images 
loft, 
preſented themfelves to her imagination 
in the moſt pleafing forms, and the pic- 
tured to herſelf that they beheld her con- 


duct and fufferings with approbation. 


„Alas!“ the mentally exclaimed, “ though 
unrelenting fate perſecute and tear from 
me all that my foul holds dear, yet have 
I the ſoothing conſolation of preferving a 
heart unſullied with guilt, though not 


free from error, and this boſom can boaſt | 
of moments of happineſs which the con- 


{ſcience 
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ſcience of thoſe who injure me will not 


ſuffer them to enjoy, and of which they 


cannot deprive me, poor and dependent 
as I am.” She continued to indulge theſe 
reflections both pleaſing and painful, ſen- 
fations that in ſuſceptible, minds often ac- 


company the recolle&ion of paſt ſcenes, 


chequered with a variety of joys and ſor- 


rows, till the evening became far ad- 


vanced. Finding the air rather cool, from 


having no other covering but a thin lace 
cloak, ſhe returned to the houſe for a 


ſhawl in which ſhe intended to wrap her- 
ſelf, and again ſeated in the alcoye, to 
view from thence the penſive gloom of 
night now and then diſperſed by the pale 


moon, which, ſtealing from behind the 


clouds, threw a ſoft light through the 
foliage of the trees, and made her want 


reſolution to quit this tranquil pleaſant 
ſcene, as it ſoftened, though it did not 
baniſh, difagreeable retroſpections. 


„„. 


6634 * 
Wich a | ow muſing pace, that pro- 


| ceeded from an unwillingneſs to return, 
ſhe walked towards the houſe; and, as 
ſhe moved round an angle which led to 
the ſhrubbery, the ſound of her own name, 
repeated by a female voice, drew her at- 
tention, and by an almoſt involuntary 
„ Movement her ſteps were arreſted. She 
| remained nearly motionleſs, not daring to 
proceed any farther, from the fear of be- 
ing overheard, as ſhe felt an irreſiſtible - 
impulſe of curiofity (though ſhe blamed 
| Herſelf for indulging it) to diſcover who 
were the perſons that converſed ſo ear- 
neſtly about her. Soon, however, ſhe re- 
cogniſed the voices of Fanny the nurſery- 
maid, and Bridget Mrs. Helderton's wait- 
_ Ing-woman. © You may ſay what you 
_ Pleaſe in her praiſe,” ſaid the latter,“ but 
"Lam ſure ſhe is as proud and overbearing 
a minx as ever I ſet my eyes on. Well, 
and to be kate if ſhe 1 is a gentleman” 8 
17 daughter, 
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daughter, ſhe is poor, which makes her 
no better than myſelf; nay, not ſo good 
neither ; for I have much better clothes 
than ſhe has, or, perhaps, ever will have, 
and may be married any day in the week; 
for there's Mr. Pompadour, Lord Swine's 
butler, would have me at any time, and a 
power of money he has to be ſure. But, 
Ifaith ! your fine Miſs Montroſe will be, 
if the is not already, no better than ſhe 
ſhould be ; for, without a penny of for- 
tune, who do you think will marry her? 
No, no,. as my. lady ſays, none of your 
Birminghams, none of your falſe money. 


Sir Charles may amuſe himſelf with her 


as a miſtreſs, but ſhe will never be any 
thing more honourable to him. For my 
part,” continued Bridget, © if I was ſuch 
a noble, handſome, rich gentleman as 
Sir Charles (for he is certainly a fine 
man, though a little marked with the 
ſmall-pox), I would never take up with 
other people s hangers- on. Hal ha! my 

e . lady 


EY” + 
indy and me know a good plan for that, 
for we will die before he ſhall mary her.” 

Here ſhe pauſed to recover breath, and 
Fanny rejoined, laughing, Now you 
Have had your clack out, I hope you'll 
let me put in my oar. Pray, Mrs. Brid- 
get, what makes Mrs. Helderton hate 
Miſs Montroſe fo? 1 ſhould ke to know 

the reaſon of it.” © Reafon, indeed! 

- why I beheve my lady never does any 
thing without reaſon. Only to think now, 
that this naſty wicked Miſs Montroſe en- 

| ticed away my” dear lady's lover Lord 
keg Henry Beauchamp, when he was in 
: France. She ſpent almoſt all his fortune, 
* and then ran away with another gentle- 
= - man, whom ſhe intrigued with before- 
1 hand, which broke her poor father's 
"heart: There's a wicked huſfy for you, 
vrhen ſhe knew my lady was engaged to 
Lord Henry, and that they had loved one 
another from children, and the poor gen- 


50 * who WAS. as beautiful a man as 
. £ ever 
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t, erer the ſun ſhoe on, is now waltiby to · 
* a ſhadow: for nobody thinks he'll lire, 
it hurts him fo, to think of her bad con- 
duct; and I am ſure I wonder fuch a 
good woman as your miſtreſs keeps the 
naughty creature in her houſe. Now you | 
can't be furpriſęd, that my lady hates 
her; and then to think, that ſhe ſhould. 
make Sir Charles in love with her too? 
y I do believe her to be a witch.” © Oh! 
& the wicked wretch?” ſcreamed out Fanny, 
1- & ſhall not be able to bear the fight of 
d her again. I uſed to admire her, when 
n ſhe ſmiled ſo ſweetly, and ſpoke fo pretty, 
„ | faying, My good Mrs. Fanny do this, 
— and my good Mrs. Fanny do that.“ 
— Lord! 1 mall expect ſhe will ſhew her 


8 cloven foot.” © But, bleſs my ſtars!“ 
* cried Bridget, I muſt be jogging, for it 
0 will be very late, as it is, before I get to 
e | thePriory. Do come and take a cup of tea | 
- | with me foon, and we will talk over theſe, 


matters agus. together, but, mum! be as 
cloſe as wax.” They wiſhed each other 
good 


(38 ) 


good · night, and Bridget had juſt opened the 
park gate, when ſhe turned back, ſaying, 
with a horſe laugh, I hope miſs haſn't 
heard us; for you know you told me ſhe 
is always ſtraying about on theſe moon- 
light nights; but I judge it is to look at 
motions more than the moon, for our 
Sir Charles is as fond as her of moon- 
light walks.” With this ' charitable 
ſpeech they parted ; Bridget to the Priory, 
and Fanny returned to the houſe, leaving 
Ermina ſtupified with what ſhe. 2 5 
beard. 


” "- 


When they were out of hearing, ſhe 
proceeded with as much ſpeed as her 
trembling limbs would permit her to her 40 
- .own apartment, where, after having re- 
mained a few minutes to recover her per- 
turbation, and excuſe herſelf to Lady 
Aſſop for not attending the ſupper table, 
ſhe retired to her own bed-chamber, as 
the ſweet ſerenity of her mind was de- 
5 „„ fipoyed 


e 


ſtroyed by the events of the evening; the. 
knelt down by the bedſide, where her 


| Hittle favourite Georgiana (who ſlept with 


her) was faſt aſleep; ſhe contemplated 


-her ſweet, innocent face, which ſhe 
bathed with the tears that dropped im- 


perceptibly from her eyes.. Happy 
days!” ſhe exclaimed; © how much to be 
regretted when I was like you, ſweet in- 


nocent, unconſcious of care! Fled are 


ye, alas! oh days of happineſs, for ever! 
What miſery to live under ſuch compli- 


cated wretchedneſs, the ſport of the ma- 


lice and machinations of thoſe whoſe an- 
ger and revenge I never provoked!” She 
would have remained all night in this 
ſituation, overwhelmed with ſorrow, and 


deſpair, if the light and ſound af her ſobs 
had not deed the child, who, open- 
ing her ſweet blue eyes,.threw her little 
arms around her neck. Haſtily undreſſ- 
ing herſelf, Ermina found in her ſweet 
careſſes a momentary oblivion of her grief, 


and ä 
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mit they funk together into a fireet re- 
n ſlumber. | 


T | When ſhe awoke the next morning, 
ſhe conſidered the occurrences of the pre- 
ceding evening as a diſagreeable dream, 
fo difficult did the find it to believe that 
uch wicketnefs as Mrs. Helderton's 
really exiſted. . But it was not the fean- 
dalous aſperſions of either that lady or 
her colleague Bridget that diſtreſſed her 
Fo much, as the intelligence of Lord 
Henry's dangerous ſtate of health, though 
he could not poſſibly conceive after the 
treatment ſhe had received from him, 
that ſhe could be any way acceſſary to it, 
unleſs cauſed by remorſe for his incon- 
ſtancy towards her. But ſhe endeavoured 
to hope that the. whole was a fabrication 
of Mrs. Helderton's malevolent brain, to 
__ render her deteſtable in the eyes of the 
world; and though ſhe ſuffered ſeverely 
rom the ſcandal ſhe had invented, the 
. bas truſted 
| \ 
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truſted to time to develope her i injuries, : 
and comforted herſelf in the knowledge 
of her awn innocence. But again, the 
fear that Lord Henry was really ill, per- 
haps dying, vanquiſhed her fortitude, and 
ſhe- felt agony unſpeakable. He knew 


not, ſhe, ſighing, refleted that ſhe {till 


loved him, and regretted the hours of 
pure felicity which they had enjoyed to- 


gether. She paſſed the day, overwhelm- 
ed with a grief ſhe could not conquer, 


confining herſelf to her own apartment 
under pretence of a violent bead-ache, 
which. deception her heavy eyes and de- 
jected countenance fufficiently favoured, 
when ſhe encountered Miſs Diana's ſcru- 
üniſing looks, who, under pretence of . 


anxiety for her health, came frequently 


to obſerve her, making i it a plea for her 
intruſion. 5 


The violence of Ermina's forrow with 
ſubdued on the following day, as ſhe had 


re aſoned 
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reaſoned ith herſelf, and was quite 
chagrined at her own want of fortitude, 


Teſolving in future to check her ſenſi- 


bility. Her ſpirits being ſomewhat reno- 
vated, ſhe took her work and ſeated her- 


ſelf near the window in ber little room, 
that by employment ſhe might divert her 


thoughts, whilſt the children were with 
Lady Aſſop. The ſound of an approach- 
ing footſtep made her look up, and, ſur- 
priſed, ſhe beheld Sir Charles advancing 
through the ſhrubbery, who kiſſed his hand 
toher, and opening the glaſs door, entered 


in. He ſeemed much affected at vie w- 
ing her pale countenance, which bore 


evident marks of the grief that had op- 
preſſed her; and, with a look expreſſive 
of fond anxiety, in the moſt tender ac- 
cents enquired if ſhe was ill. The af- 


fectionate ſolicitude of his manner, and 


the tender intereſt he appeared to have 


for her welfare, which was now too evi- 


gent to be miſtaken, all conſpired to re- 


mind 
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mind her ſo forcibly of the malicious i in 
ſinuations of Bridget, that ſhe was quite 


| affected; z and in ſpite of every effort to | 


ſuppreſs her emotion, ſhe burſt into tears, 


Thrown entirely off his VE at wit- 
neſſing the diſtreſſing ſituation of ſuch a 
beloved object, Sir Charles flung himſelf 
at her feet, and avowing the ardour of 
his paſſion, confeſſed that his perſon and 
fortune were at her diſpoſal. She re- 
ceived this unexpected declaration with 


confuſion and uneaſineſs, yet mingled 


with a degree of pleaſure at being be⸗ 
loved by ſo valuable a character, but the 
preference ſhe ſtill felt for Lord Henry 
(though his conduct had leſſened her af- 


ſedlion) made her feel. averſe to giving 


her hand to another. While theſe ro- 
flections floated in her mind, Sir Charles 
intreated to know his doom. Trembling 


and irreſolute from a conflict of contend- 


ing emotions, the beſougbt him to ſpare a 
ber 
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- When Sir Charles had quitted her, 


not 4ill after a ſevere conflict in her mind 
for Sir Charles, that the at length pre- 


-vailed with herſelf to confent to an union 
with the latter. How truly generous ſhe 


deed entitled her to expect, but which 


4 44 
ber for the preſent on a fabjeR, which, 


| being wholly unprepared for, ſhe found 
it difficult to converſe upon, and begged 
him to leave her. Fearful of offending; 
Sir Charles obeyed her wiſhes, hoping 


every thing favourable from her confuſion 
and perturbation ; but he firſt obtained 
permiſſion to call in a few days te hear 
his fate. : 


Erinina revolved in her mind every Cir- 
cumſtance that had paſſed, and it was 


betwixt love for Lord Henry and eſteem 


conſidered him in taiſing her without 
heſitation, poor and unfortunate: as ſhe 
was, to that affluence her birth had in- 


her late misfortunes ſeemed to exclude 
her 
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per for ever from enjoying. She con- 


ſoled herſelf with the delightful idea that - 
ſhe ſhould again have it in her power to 


indulge thoſe charitable propenſities, ime 
planted by nature in ber e e > 


breaſt, be. enabled to have her faithful 
Tereſe reſtored. to her, and evince her 
gratitude to thoſe worthy beings that 
had not neglected her in the hour af ad- 
verſity. | 


- Theſe conſolatory reflections reconciled 
ber in ſome degree to the neceſſity of 
now baniſhing the rememhrance of Lord 
Henry from her mind, and wounded 
pride and ſcorned affection ſoftened the 
pang that muſt otherwiſe have rent her 
ſuſceptible; heart at for ever reſigning the 
firſt object of her choice. The fortitude 
ſhe diſplayed on this occaſion was highly 
honourable to her, and Sir Charles, when 
he again paid his devoirs, found her every 
thing his. e wiſhes could * . 

and, 


' 
| 
. 
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| ae elated with the favourable reception 
he had received, he expreſſed himſelf en- 
raptured with her goodneſs. This grate- 
Ful tenderneſs i in her lover aſſiſted to re- 
concile Ermina ſtill more to the conduct 
ſhe bad obſerved, and ſhe hoped, in the 
contemplation” of his 3 to aſcer- 
tain her own. a FE wag 10 
Sir Charles, who wiſhed to make no 
ſecret of the propoſal. he. had made Er- 
mina, being completely maſter of his 
own actions, communicited the event of 
them to Sir John and Lady Aſſop, who 
felt overjoyed at her expected happineſs 
and good fortune, ſo much had her ami- 
able qualities endeared her to their 
hearts: : for the arrows of Mrs. Helder- 
| tor” 8 malevolence had glanced beyond 
them, and done her ſcarcely” any injury. 
; Hitherto ſhe had always been treated 
| © _ with the utmoſt deference and reſpe&; 
but as the affanced bride of Sir Charles 
| 5 | _ Melroſe, 
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their own daughter than as a dependent, 
and prevailed with her to let her mar- 
riage be celebrated at their houſe. Miſs 


Dy. now the proſpect of her aggrandize- 
ment became publicly known, laid afide 
the haughty condeſcenſion with which 


the had always behaved, and endeavour- 
ed to atone for her paſt conduct by the 


moſt ridiculous and troubleſome atten- 
tions. No longer the deſerted and in- 
ſulted Ermina, all her proſpec̃is were 
brightening, every .face that welcomed 
her was dreſſed. in ſmiles, .and the cer- 
tainty of her becoming Sir Charles's wife 
protected her from the enemies her beau- 
ty, virtue, and accompliſhments, had raiſed 
amongſt the envious and ill-natured of her 
ſex. . | 


But with ſo much happineſs in view, 
Ermina | had till moments of refined 
miſery, which ſhe. had hoped to eſcape ; 

for, 


TR - 
for, alas I. the tende: attentions of Sir 
Charles reminded her of thoſe ſhe had 
received from Lord Henry, when her re- 
vered father ſmiled complacently on their 
union, the firſt wiſh of his ſoul. So deeply 
rooted in a mind of ſenſibility is the early 
attachments of our youth, that year rolls 
after year without on g the e 


Mrs. Helderton beheld with ſecret \ mas» 
lice the approaching good fortune of the 
lovely deſcendant of the brave Montroſe, 
yet ſhe endeavoured to appear rejoiced at 
itz; but danger lurked beneath her ſmiles, 

and envy rankled in her heart. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Call not to my diſtracted mind, how good, 
How bright, ſhe once appeared. Time was, indeed, 
When, bleſt in her chaſte love, I fondly thought | 


My ſoul poſſeſſed of all that earth held fair "= 
And amiable : but memory of paſt bliſs | \ 
Augments the bitter pangs of preſent woe! 

DODSLEY. 


IT was now the latter end of OQtober, 
and the country, beginning to aſſume a 
wintry aſpect, induced Sir John and Lady 
Aſſop to think of returning to town, more 
eſpecially as their withes coincided with 
the inclination of Sir Charles; who was 
anxious to be united to Ermina, as ſhe 
had conſented to the marriage taking 
place a few weeks after they arrived in 
8 London. 


1% 


London. Urged by him to haſten their 
departure, and tired of the country, which 
had loſt its principal charms, they deter- 
mined immediately to leave it, though 
ſecretly againſt Ermina's wiſhes, as ſhe 
was ſo partial to the country, that even 
in winter ſlie thought it preferable to the 
metropolis; but ſhe could make no ob- 
jection, as ſhe found her friends' inclina- 
tions were not congenial to her own. 


A few days previous to their intended 
journey, Ermina ftrelled into a beautiful 
wood belonging to Sir John, ſituated nearly 
two miles diſtant from Markham-hall, to 
take a laſt adieu of its fading foliage. 
She was walking penſively along, when a 
voice addreſſing her by the appellation 
of © My pretty lady,” 


' made her look 
round, to ſee whence it proceeded. She 
ſtarted, on beholding almoſt at her elbow 
a giply woman, who had ſuddenly ad- 
vanced from behind a buſh that con- 
56 ccaled 
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cealed her, whiltt through an opening in 
the trees, ſhe almoſt at the ſame moment 
perceived a gang of them ſeated on the 


graſs. 


*« Croſs my hand with a piece of ſilver, 
pretty young lady,” ſaid the gipſy, © and 
I will tell your fortune, and of great good 
luck that is going to befal you. You are 
come of a good family, and never did any 
thing. to bring ſhame on yourſelf. There 
are two gentlemen in love with you. 
Croſs my hand with a piece of ſilver, and 
I'll teJl you whether your lover is ſhort or 
tall, whether he's fair or dark, whether 
you've been in his company lately, and 
of great good luck that you will meet 
with,” Ermina ſmiled at what ſhe knew 
to be the uſual cant of the gipſies, hav- 
ing met with ſome of theſe people. be- 
fore; but feeling alarmed at being alone, 
and unprotected in this ſolitary ſpot with 
ſuch companions, ſhe thought it moſt 

D2 prudent 
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prudent to humour her, and preſented» 
her with a ſhilling to tell her fortune. 


The gipſy took hold of her hand, whoſe 
delicate whiteneſs formed a ſtriking con- 
traſt to the brown hue of her own ; but 
at the very inſtant ſhe' was beginning her 
ridiculous jargon, ſhe was joined by an- 
other of the tribe, remarkably tall, who 
ſaid in a low voice, „Go, go, let me tell 
the lady's fortune ; it ſhall be with as 
much truth, as that I now take hold of 
her white hand,” at that moment ſeizing 
it, whilſt the other relinquithing it, re- 
treated immediately. Ermina at this con- 
duct and addreſs was almoſt ſink in g to 
the earth with apprehenſion : for the 

thought the whole gang would preſently 

ſurround her, and her ſurpriſe increaſed, - 
when the tall gipſy ſaid: “ Ah ſweet 
lady, there is a gentle man whom you firſt 
ſaw over the ſyas, who loved you better 
| than life; but, poor wan! he was told by 
| wicked 
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wicked people that you was falſe-hearted, 


and pined himſelf to a ſkeleton. But now _ 
that he finds you had enemies, and was 


true to him, though going to be married 
to another, from thinking he no longer 
loved you, he ſwears he will not live to 
ſee you the wife of any man but him» 
ſelf.” As the gipſy pronounced thefe 
remarkable words, Ermina, who from 
terror had before ſcarcely looked at her, 
ſurpriſed and ſhocked at what ſhe ſaid, 
raiſed her eyes, and regarding her with 
great earneſtneſs, perceived that ſhe ap- 
peared in the utmoſt agitation, her lips 
quivering when ſhe attempted to ſpeak.” 


Aſtoniſhed at a circumſtance fo ex- 
traordinary, ſhe examined her face with 
more curioſity ; and, imagine her ſurpriſe 
and horror at diſcovering, the pretended 
gipſy to be no other than Lord Henry in 
diſguiſe : for, though the walnut-dye had 
indeed at firſt deceived her, and his tine 
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dark blue eyes (which looked almoſt like 
black) aſſiſted the deception, yet was his 
image too deeply impreſſed on her heart, 
for him to conceal himſelf any length of 
-time from her penetration. Overcome 
with the terror ſhe had ſuffered, and a 
thouſand indeſcribable emotions at ſee- 
ing him, ſhe ſunk inanimate into his arms 
_ that were extended to receive her; and, 
when ſhe recovered, found herſelf alone | 
with Lord Henry, who had thrown off 
Dis diſguiſe, and was ſupporting her. 


She diſengaged herſelf from his em · 
brace, which he permitted her to do with | 
a ſigh, and then, eagerly graſping her | 
hand, intreated her in the moſt moving 
terms to remain till ſhe had heard a juſti- { 
fication of his condutt, With much ap- ] 
parent difficulty, but fecret inclination, ; 
Ermina was perſuaded to liſten to him; 
and, ſeating themſelves on the trunk of an 
old tree that had been lately felted, Lord i} 
Henry 
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Henry began, while his lovely miſtreſs, 
confuſed and agitated, attended to him. 


* After I had quitted all that my ſoul 
held dear,” faid Lord Henry (ſtealing a 
glance of melancholy tenderneſs at her), 
the only conſolation I expected to re- 
ceive was frequent letters from you. 
Judge, then, how ſevere muſt be my 
diſappointment, when, after the - moſt 
anxious expectation, arrived a letter ap- 
parently written in great haſte, with a 
coldneſs and careleſſneſs, and in the ſtyle 
that was quite oppoſite to what I ima- 
gined you would have written, after the 
hopes you had condeſcended to let me 
entertain. I anſwered it, however, with 
the warmth of unaltered love; but ex- 
preſſed my fears of having diſpleaſed you. 
Yet, to this letter, and ſeveral other ſub- 
ſequent ones, I received no anſwer. Ago- 
nized by diſappointed affection, I was un- 
certain how to act. If you no longer 
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loved me, as I had reaſon to fear, by ap- 
pPlying to Colonel Montroſe, my valued 


friend, I knew he would oblige you to 
accept my hand, as his nice fenſe of ho- 


nour would not endure, after what had 


paſſed, that you ſhould refuſe to become 
my wiſe, yet I dreaded by ſuch a method 
to draw upon you his diſpleaſure, nor 
could I endure to be poſſeſſed of your 
perſon unleſs it was likewiſe accom- 

panied with your heart. With all theſe 

doubts and apprehenſions I Riill, how- 
ever, continued to flatter myſelf that L 
was yet dear to you, fondly ſuggeſting 
your neglect might probably ariſe from 
fome falſe repreſentation of my own con- 
duct; but on no enemy who knew of my 
attachment to you could my ſuſpicions 
. reſt. Whilſt I was thus bewildered by 
- Farious conjectures, the newſpapers in- 


formed me of the death of a Colonel 


Montroſe who had died in France, where 


he had lately reſided for the * of 
bis 
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4 his health. Shocked to the ſoul, as I con- 
cluded from the precarious ſtate of health 


: in which I had left him, and of which he 
continued to give me in his letters very 
: unfavourable accounts, that it could be 
J no other than my friend, I paid an un- 
4 feigned tribute of ſorrow to his memory, 
* and regretted the forlorn afflicted con- 
1 dition of you, my beloved Ermina, whom, 
: I now more eagerly than ever wiſhed to 
N call mine. The Chateau de Valcour 
1 could no longer, I conſidered, be a pro- 
> per reſidence for you; yet, indiſpoſed as 
5 I knew. you muſt be, from the ſhock of 
4 lofing a parent ſo dear to you, I dreaded 
„ leſt you ſhould be incapable of travelling 
A for a length of time. I hefitated not a 
7 moment to write te you, my Efmina, of- 
h tering all the conſolation in my power to 
1 foften your affliction; and, with the ut- 
A moſt tenderneſs informed you, that in aye 
c or fix weeks I ſhould embark for France, 
. and if I found your ſentiments the ſame 
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as formerly, acknowledge you publicly as 


my intended wife, notwithſtanding that 


by ſuch a meaſure I muſt incur the cer- 


tain diſpleaſure of my father Lord Dar- 


lington, whom I had ſounded on the ſub- 


JeQ, and found utterly averſe to my form- 
ing an union with any lady whoſe fortune 
was trifling; but theſe obſtacles, and even 

others ſtill more inſurmountable, could 


not have prevented my flying to you, if 


a a circumſtance (which happened at a time 
when I was chagrined at finding my laſt 


lettér ſhare the ſame fate as the former 


ones) had not ſtaggered my faith, as it 
muſt have done that of the leaſt credulous 


perſon. 


Lord Darlinton, who is exceedingly 
partial to foreigners, and is viſited by a 


great number, introduced me one day to 


the Baron de Belmont, who was juſt ar- 


' rived from the continent. He was be- 


tween my and forty years of age, a tall, 
fine 
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fine figure; his manners were elegant, his 
converſation was lively and ſenſible : he 
had viſited every country in Europe, and 
been received in the firſt circles. After 
chatting ſome time concerning the man- 


ners, cuftoms, &c. of the different nations 


he had ſeen, the diſcourſe at length turn- 
ed on female beauty, and I brought the 
baron into a confeſſion that he thought 
the Engliſh women handſomer than thoſe 
of any other European nation. It 
was, continued he, © in Languedoc that 
I lately beheld one of the moſt lovely 
creatures that I believe ever exiſted, with | 
manners likewiſe as refined and faſcinat- 
ing as her perſon is beautiful. She is a 
country woman of yours, Lord Henry, and 
I could not avoid regretting, as with ad- 
miration I viewed her, that her mmd is 
not as pure as her perſon is enchanting ; 
yet it would be impoſſible to imagine, 
from the apparent modeſty of herappear- - 
ance, and the delicacy of her conduR, 
D 6 af that 
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that ſhe is engaged in an intrigue with 
one of the moſt libertine characters France 
ever produced!” is, indeed, much to 
be lamented,” I replied, © that with fo 


much beauty, an equal portion of virtue 


ſhould not be united ; but may I aſk (for 
I ſuppoſe it no ſecret) the name of this 
frail fair one?” If I recollect right,” 
ſaid the baron, it is Montroſe ; but J 
know to a certainty that her lover is 
ſtyled the Count de Valcour.” *© Juſt 
heaven!“ I exclaimed, agonized at this 
horrid. intelligence, whilſt my counte- 
nance betrayed the greateſt emotion. 
Surpriſed at witneſſing my agitation, he 
aſked if I was acquainted with the lady. 
To this queſtion I replied in the nega- 


tive, endeavouring to conceal my con- 
. fuſion by ſome plaufible excuſe, and he 


took no farther notice of it. But from 
that moment my miſery was ſealed, hav- 


ing no reaſon to doubt de Belmont's ve- 


racity, or ſuppoſe him any way intereſted 
| in 
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in the affair: for on my careleſsly, ſome 


time after, making more enquiries on the 
fubje&, I found he had been but once in 
your company, and never feen de Val- 
cour, the knowledge of whoſe character 
he had obtained from common report. 

&© I now attributed your neglect of me 
to a paſſion for my rival; and rage, jea- 
louſy, and contempt for your depraved 
conduct and infidelity, ſeized complete 
poſſeſſion of my foul, whilſt I vowed ne- 
yer voluntarily to ſee or ſpeak to you 
again, and thus place it beyond your 


power to deceive me by that artful ap- 


pearance of ſweetneſs and integrity. Sup- 
ported by the recollection of your falſe- 


hood, I ſtrove to tear your image from my 


injured boſom, but painful-was the effort, 
and ſevere the ſtruggle betwixt love and 
anger ; and I ſometimes indulged the 


flattering hope that the baron had been 


miſinformed. Theſe conflicts became, too, 


more 
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more e frequent after your return to Eng- 
land, when I heard you were under the 
protection of ſo reſpectable a character as 
Lady Julia Vernon; but I checked my 
wiſh to excuſe and ſee you, with the re- 

flection, that ſuch conſummate art as 
| yours might have deceived her ladyſhip, 
as well as myſelf, with the idea of your 
being amiable and good. Impreſſed with 
this falſe opinion of your virtue, we met 
at Ranelagh, and, oh God! what a meet- 

ing Never ſhall I forget the pangs it 
coſt me to refrain from catching you in 
my arms, and a thouſand times have beg- 
ged your forgiveneſs for believing any 
thing injurious of you, ſo lovely and in- 
nocent did you appear. But, egregious 
fool that I was! when I perceived you in 


- 


mourning, inſtead of recollecting that for 


your father you wore it, I imagined it 
| was to my rival's memory you paid 
this tribute of affection (for of de Val- 
cours 1 had been informed), and 

jealouſy 


1 
jealouſy made me reſiſt every impulſe 1 
felt to a reconciliation. No! I mentally. 
exclaimed, I will not be made the con- 
venient dupe of an ungrateful woman, 


who thinks, perhaps, from the power ſhe 
once had over me, to enfnare me into a 


'1 + 
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marriage, by which ſhe hopes to heal her i | 


wounded reputation.” Thus the dread of 
being made a complete tool, ſteeled my 
heart to perſevere in the maſk of indiffer- 
ence I had aſſumed; and foon after what 
I deemed our unfortunate rencontre, I 
left London, and made a tour, to di- 
vert my mind from unpleaſant retroſpec- 
tions, to the lakes of Cumberland and 
Weſtmoreland. | 


«© With the beauties of the lake of Win- 
dermere I was particularly enchanted, 
and the more fully to enjoy its beauties - 
and the magnificent, fublime ſcenes in its 
environs, I lodged at a farm-houſe that 


was ſituated on the borders of the lake. 
From 
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From thence I made excurſions on horſe- 
back, and more frequently by water, 
which I found delightful, as I could in- 
dulge myſelf uninterruptedly in ſolitude, 
of which I was grown- extravagantly fond, 
One day when 1 had taken a longer ride 
than uſual, I penetrated into a thick 
wood which led to a beautiful valley, the 
ſweeteſt and moſt ſecreted Jever beheld. 
A pretty, neat cottage, ſeen under a grove 
of fine trees, had a charming effect, and 
'a broken cliff over it, with a ridge of 
hanging woods on the oppoſite fide, made 
one of the moſt agreeable rural ſcenes in 
nature. As I ſtood admiring the pleaſing 
Jandſcape, a female figure advanced to- 
wards me through the valley, and, as ſhe 
approached nearer, I recogniſed her with 
aſtoniſhment for your faithful Tereſe, who 
immediately knew and curtſied to me. 
Diſmounting from my horſe, which I faf- 
tened to a tree, I entered into converſa- 
tion. with her; but my firſt enquiry was 

| after 
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after you, and if you were in Weſtmore- 
land. At this queſtion the affectionate 
creature burſt into tears, and was ſo much 
affected, that for ſome minutes ſhe could 
with difficulty articulate. When a little 
recovered, ſhe ſaid, * Walk with me to that 
cottage, my lord, and I will explain 
every thing that has happened to my 
dear miſtreſs ſince you unfortunately left 
France, and abandoned the fweeteſt lady 
that ever was in the world, But, thank 


God! ſhe will now be reſtored to that 


grandeur and riches which ſhe deſerves, 
and I hope will make her happy.' Per- 
plexed in what manner to unravel. the 
myſtery of theſe words, I eagerly followed 
her to the cottage, which I now diſcover. | 
ed to be yours: for, in the diſtraction of 
my mind, I had forgotten to have heard 
you mention that you had a reſidence in 
Weſtmoreland. I admired the ſimple ele- 
gance with which the cottage was fur- 
niſhed, and the drawings that ornamented. 

| the 
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ed the parlour ; ſad memorials to me of 
the woman I had once almoſt loved to 


idolatry, but from whoſe faulty conduct I 


had been compelled by honour to reſign 


her! yet the words of Tereſe inſpired a 


faint hope, and I waited impatiently for 
an explanation. But, oh heavens! when 
ſhe related in thoſe ſimple unadorned 
terms, which ſo forcibly convey the truth, 
the various miſeries and misfortunes in 
which you had been involved by the 
treachery and deceit of your worthleſs 
enemies, I execrated my credulity and 
unfeeling behaviour, refleQing with re- 
morſe that I ought, before I had con- 
demned, to have heard your juſtification, 


and enabled you to defend yourſelf againſt 


every calumnious aſperſion. My anguiſh 
might, however, have been rather ſoften- 
ed, as I had hoped from the gentleneſs of 
your heart, that you would grant me your 
forgiveneſs, when informed I was the 
victim of deception, had not Terefe ac- 

| quainted 


6 
quainted me with your approaching mar- 
riage. She ſaw and pitied the diſtreſs to 
which this cruel intelligence reduced me, 
adminiſtering all the - conſolation in her 
power, though it availed but little, as ſhe 
could not baniſh the dreadful truth from 


my memory, that you were foon to be the 


wife of Sir Charles Melrofs. After ſome 
more painful converſation had paſfed, in 


which ſhe often cut me to the foul with- | 


out intending it, by ſaying, *Ah, my lord! 
you ſhould never have thought ill of my 
poor lady, and then this would not have 
happened.“ I could not endure to remain 
any longer in a place where every object 
reminded me of loſt happineſs ; and, 
haſtily bidding adieu to Tereſe, whom 1 
valued more than ever for her unſhaken 
fidelity to you, I mounted my horfe, and, 


returning to my farm-houſe, gave imme- 


diate orders for a poſt-chaiſe to be pro- 
cured from the neighbouring town, de- 


termined to ſet off the inſtant it arrived, 


being 


060 


being unable to enjoy a moment's peace, | 
till I had implored forgiveneſs of you, for * 
having ſuſpected your purity and truth. b. 
I have watched in different diſguiſes ſeve - 8' 
- ral days about the neighbourhood, before al 
IJ could gain this opportunity, and I hope n 
you are now Convinced how much we WW V 
haye both been injured. But 1 muſt not it 
forget to mention that I ſtaid ſome time 
in London purpoſely to obtain an inter- 
view with the Baron de Belmont, whom 
I brought to a confeſſion that he had been 
inſtigated by Lord Darlington {whom de 
Valcbur had treacherouſly informed of 
our attachment, and at the ſame time 
ſuppreſſed our letters) to invent thoſe 
falſehoods of you, having himſelf never 
fen, or even heard of you and de Val 
cour, and would not for any conſideration 
have aided fuch a ſcheme, if my father had 
not repreſented you as a girl of infamous 
character, who wiſhed to ſeduce me to 

marry her.” | 


Here 


cp 
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Here Law Hwy: pauſed, and Ermina, 
who was now convinced how eruelly ſhe 
had been deceived, and that this intelli- 
gence, pleafing as it would have been at - 
an earlier period, ſerved only at that mo- 
ment to make her more unhappy, gave 
way to an agony of tears, which ſhe found 
it impoſſible to ſuppreſs. Unable to re- 
ſtrain his feelings at witneſſing her emo- 


tion, he threw himſelf at her feet; and, 


graſping her hand, imprinted a thouſand 
kiſſes on it; while, loſt to every recollec- 
tion but of their unfortunate deſtiny, mu- 
tual ſobs burſt from their agitated bo- 


ſoms. They could look forward to no 


conſolatory hope; for honour, Ermina 
faintly articulated, forbade that ſhe ſhould. 
break her engagement with Sir Charles 
Melroſs. Overwhelmed with grief, they 


continued inſenſible to every thing around 


them, till Ermina recollecting her fitua- 
tion, ſaid in a voice ſcarcely audible, they 
mult ſeparate. LIRA, 

5 Almoſt 
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\ Almoſt frantic at the idea of loſing her, 
Lord Henry implored her compaſſion, in- 
treating her not to ſacrifice their happi- 
neſs to a vain phantom of honour. This 
| ſhe ſteadily refuſed; and, irritated, aban- 
doned to paſſion by the ſtings of diſap- 
pointed affection, he exclaimed, © Then 
you never loved me, deceitful girl, if I am 
to be reſigned for the empty opinion of 
the world! You muſt prefer Sir Charles; 
but I ſwear by God, that I will not live to 
ſee you his wife—either one or other of 
us muſt fall. I will haſten inſtantly to 
him, and demand ſatisfaction.“ He was 
| havghtily hurrying away, when the trem- 
bling Ermina, gaining courage from her 
extreme terror, eagerly caught hold of his 
| In; and, while he gently ſtruggled to diſ- 
engage himſelf, thus addreſſed him, while 
the tears ſtreamed from her eyes: © Is it 
. poſſible, mylord,thatyoucandoubt(though 
forced by a cruel and fatal neceſſity to 
give my hand to Sir Charles) that you are 
5 3 
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inexpreſſibly dear to me, and that your 
life is even more valuable to me than my 
own? ſentiments, which, ſituated as I am, 
I ought not to avow; but that you oblige 
me to it. Alas! by riſquing your exiſt- 


ence you will deſtroy mine; for I may yet 


ſurvive being married to another, as ho- 
nour demands the ſacrifice; but never, oh 
never can [I ſurvive your death, or that of 
a worthy man's to whom no-blame can. 
be attached, and who has treated me 
with a generoſity I am far from meriting. 
Ceaſe then to wound a heart already ſink- 
ing with affliction, but whoſe ſorrows 
would be leſſened were you more com 
poſed. Let me now bid you a laſt adieu, 
and, when you think of me, Lord Henry, 
be aſſured that had fortune been pro: 
pitious, Ermina's firſt ideas of felicity 
would have been to have united her fate 
with yours.“ Incapable of reſiſting the 
tender alarm and ſoothing accents of the 
woman he loved, he became ſuddenly re- 
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C72) 4 
flored to reaſon, and again implored her 


forgiveneſs. She eaſily pardoned him, as 


his conduct proceeded from the violence 
of his regard for her, and. they walked to- 


gether in a gloomy ſilence till they arrived 
within fight of the hall. Lord Henry 


then haſtily ſnatched a kiſs, and, with 
one violent effort, tore himſelf away, 
whilſt the wretched Ermina could not 
reſiſt looking with mournful tenderneſs 


after bim, till he was no longer diſ- 
cernible. 


They had ſeparated but a few minutes, 
when, to her extreme terror, ſhe was met 


by Sir Charles. have been ſearching 
for you theſe two hours,” ſaid he“ and 


cannot imagine where you have conceal- 
ed yourſelf. But, my God!” obſerving the 


pallid hne of her countenance, © how ill 


you look ! why are you ſo imprudent to 
fatigue yourſeifwith ſuch extenſive walks? 
When I have a nearer claim to you, I 


ſhall 


„ 
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ſhall forbid theſe rambles.“ Ermina forced 
a faint ſmile, but her heart accorded not! 
with it, and ſickened at his laſt words. 
On their arrival at the hall, ſhe pleaded 
| exceſlive fatigue, that ſhe might retire 
to her room to eſcape obſervation, and 
ſhe no ſooner entered it, than- ſhe ſhed a 
torrent of tears at the ſeverity of her de- 
tiny. Alas!“ ſhe mournfully exclaimed,, 
«© T ſhall ſee him no more, and it is my- 
ſelf that occaſion it, by my raſhneſs in en- 
tering ſo early into a new engagement. 
Ah, why does inexorable honour forbid 
me to marry the man, whom I fo fatally 
and truly love!” Continuing agitated and 
unhappy, ſhe confined herſelf to her apart- 
ment the remainder of the day; nor was 
it neceſſary for her to feign indiſpoſition 
as an excuſe for wiſhing to be alone, as 
the really felt ill from the affecting ſcene 
ſhe had participated in. The images of 
Sir Charles and Lord Henry were con- 
ſtantly in her thoughts, as ſhe knew the 
VOL. 11. E former, 
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former, though poſſeſſed of an excellent 


heart, was of a violent, jealous temper, 
loving and hating in extremes; and this 
made her apprehenſive, as the latter was 
likewiſe rather impetuous, that if at her 
wiſh the marriage ſhould be delayed, and 
Sir Charles gain intelligence of what 
had paſſed, the moſt alarming conſe- 
quences were to be expected from his 
Jealous rage, and either Lord Henry or 
| himſelf be the victim of it. She trem- 
_ bled leſt any perſon by accident ſhould 
| have ſeen her in the wood, or that the 
gipſies, though bribed to fidelity, might, 
by inadvertently talking, undeſignedly be- 


tray them. She therefore ſaw no alter- 


native to prevent the apprehended mif- 
ebief, but by beſtowing her hand on Sir 
Charles; and it would likewiſe, ſhe re- 
flected, defend her from the importunities 
' of Lord Henry, whilſt a high and virtu- 
ous ſenſe of the new duties ſhe had en- 
tered into, muſt incline her more ſteadily 
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( 75 ) 
to endeavour at conquering a paſſion, 
which ſhe had hitherto found a'difficult 
taſk. Evening advanced, her ſpirits were 
in the ſame perturbed ſtate, and, at the 
uſual hour of her taking repoſe, ſhe was 


incapable of taſting it ; which induced 


her to arrange her melancholy ideas in 
the following ſong, to ſoothe her ſor- 
rows, always receiving great relief when 
unhappy, by expreſſing her thoughts in 


verſe — k 
'4 
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Ah! why will mem'ry bring to view 
That fatal, melancholy morn, 

When Henry faulter'd out “ Adieu!“ 
And ſighing from theſe arms was borne 5 


Deceit, to human peace dread foe, 
Caus'd me my Heary's loſs to weep, 

Diffolv*d this mind in tender woe 

By wily arts and falſehoods deep. 


But, when that time the veil remov'd, 
That ſecret bade our ſorrows flow; 
Two hearts, that fondly, truly lov'd 
. Kojoy'd the pureſt bliſs below. 
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Tho! fleeting dreams of Joy are paſt, | 
And Fate forbids me to be thine, 


e Thy image in this breaft ſhall laſt, 


Till life, till anguiſh, I refign ; 


When. ſhe had finiſhed writing, it was 
paſt midnight, and her taper nearly ex- 


tinguiſhed. She therefore undreſſed her- 
ſelf; and, after imploring a bleſſing from 


the almighty Source of every good, her 


exhauſted mind found relief in a gentle 


| Dumber into which ſhe ſoon ſunk, enjoy- 
ing a temporary oblivion of her cares, and 


ſufferings ; for neither her goodneſs or 


innocence could ſhield her from calamity, - 


and ſhe little deſerved the misfortunes ſhe 


had encountered. But, it is the lot of virtue 


to become more reſplendent from the 
trials it endures; and, like -gold, it 
comes purified from the fire. 


\ 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Where'er thou dwell't, oh Peace! with azure eyes 
Serene; or in ſtately ftructur'd dome, 

Or thatch- roof d cottage low ; or in cool grot 

By fountain clear, thou fitt'ft ; or if, perchance, , 

Along the filver brook's green-liveried verge 

Reclin'd; approach, thou roſy, dimpled fair. — 

Leave thy ſweet haunts awhile, and with that balm 

Which ſoothes the woe-ſtruck heart, await her ſlums 

bers. 93 | | 
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Ir was a gloomy morning, when Ermina 
awoke, and ſeemed congenial with the 


melacholy tenor of her mind, though ſhe 
felt her fortitude reſtored by the refreſh- 
ing ſleep, in which ſhe had paſſed the 
night. Thick miſts obſcured the tops of 
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the Devon hills, the rain beat in torrents 


againſt the windows, vrhilſt the wind, 


howling round the houſe, bent with vio— 
Jence the branches of the trees. At in- 
tervals was heard the ſorrowful warbling 


of the birds, whoſe penſive notes ſeemed 


to lament the decline of the year, as they 
ſung among the variegated foliage, which 
Had aſſumed the brown and yellow tints 
of autumn, intermixed with the duſky 
fir, excepting where an oak; a laurel, or 


lauriſtinus, diſplayed its greener ſhades. 


She was enveloped in fad refleCtions, 
which the diſmal ſcene befere her tended 
to increaſe, rather than diminiſh, when 


Lady Aſſop's maid entered with a meſ- 
ſage from her lady, to enquire how ſhe 


had ſlept, and if ſhe was well enough to 


breakfaſt with them. Ermina faid ſhe 
was much better, and immediately joined 
Lady Aſſop, who received her with the. 
utmoſt kindneſs, ſaying Sir Charles had 


3 them quite out of ſpirits at her indiſ- 
poſition, 


. 


poſition, as he was afraid it might retard 
their journey to London. | 


« ] think, however,” added her lady- 
ſhip, © that as you appear nearly reco- 
vered, we may till ſet off the day after 
to-morrow, if not diſagreeable to you, as 


I hope by that time you will be quite 


well.” Ermina mildly acquieſced ; for, 
reſigning herſelf to her fate, ſhe con- 
ſidered that the ſooner an indiſſoluble 
barrier was placed between her and Lord 


Henry, the more it would be for their 


mutual happineſs. Sir Charles came to 


dinner, and was delighted to ſee her re- 
covered and animated; for, to conceal 


the uneaſineſs that preyed on her heart, 
ſhe affected a gaiety foreign to her feel- 
ings, and calculated to deceive any one 
unacquainted with what paſſed in her 
mind. The following day Mrs. Helder- 
ton came to take her leave of the family, 


as ſhe was to quit Devonſhire two or 


E 4 three 
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tree days after them, which ſomewhat 
ſurpriſed Ermina, from her having ſaid a 
little while back, that ſhe ſhould not 
leave the country till January; but her 
caprices were ſo numerous that it was im- 
poſſible to account for the motives that 
actuated her. She overwhelmed our he- 
roine with profeſſions of friendſhip, which, 
from knowing her diſpoſition, ſhe eſti- 
mated as they deſerved; and the coldneſs 
of her manner evinced to the widow that 
ſhe had not forgotten the cruelty and in- 


ſolence ſhe received from her, when de- 


preſſed by misfortune. Mrs. Helderton 
affected not to perceive her marked in- 


difference, and behaved as if ſhe had al- 


ways been her moſt affectionate and gentle 
friend. 


Early on the morning of the appointed 
day, Sir John and Lady Aſſop, accom- 
panied by Sir Charles and Ermina, drove 
off for town in a poſt- coach and four, 
| Miss 


820 


Mi Diana with the children following 
in another. The hurry of travelli.g, the 
diverſity of objects on the road, united 


with the pleaſing attentions of her friends 


and lover, diffuſed a gentle ſerenity into 


her wounded boſom; and being never left 


to herſelf, as Miſs Dy was her companion 
at night, during the whole of the journey, 
ſhe had no opportunity of indulging re- 


flections prejudicial to her peace. She 


conſequently arrived with recruited: ſpi- 

rits at Sir John's houſe in Park-lane, and 
was delighted with the ſituation, from its 

commanding a view of HydePark, where 
ſhe often intended to have the pleaſure: 
of walking, and fo much charmed was 
ſhe with this part of the town, that ſhe 
was rejoiced to find Sir Charles Melroſs 
had taken a houſe in the lane, at a very 
ſhort diſtance from her preſent reſidence. 


Soon after their arrival, Ermina re-- 


ceived a viſit from Lady Julia, who after- 
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wards accompanied her ſeveral times 


when the went out to purchaſe different 


articles of bridal finery. One morning 
when they were ſtepping out of their 
carriage to enter a jeweller's ſhop, they 


were accoſted by the Hon. Mr. Glen- 


carnock and another gentleman, almoſt 
as ugly as himſelf, who walked into the 
ſhop, and remained chatting with them, 
vrhilſt they made their purchaſes ; nor 
could: they get rid of them till they drove 


| Home, though they received their atten- 


tions in as repulſive a manner as poſſible 
without being grofsly rude. < Did you 
ever ſee two ſuch diſguſting creatures,” 


aſked Lady Julia, © as Glencarnock and 


his friend Sir Patrick O'Neil ?” „ No, 
never,” replied Ermina, © they are ex- 


tremely well matched; but now I recol- 


left, do tell me if you have diſcovered the 
other gentleman who accompanied us 
with Mr. Spencer from the play?” Oh 
IS well thought of,” ſaid Lady 

Julia, 


1 
Julia, © I quite forgot to mention the 
circumſtance. His name is Deſmond; a 
relation of Lord Wentworth's. He call- 
ed on me a few weeks ſince, and was 
aſtoniſhed when I related the manner of 
Glencarnock's being introduced to me, 
and concluded it to be trick of Spen- 
cer's, whoſe acquaintance he ſhould hence- 
forward renounce; informing me, that he 
had defired Spencer to call and make an 
apology to me for his not accompany- 
ing him, as he was obliged immediately 
to leave town from the dangerous. illneſs 
of his brother, with whom he afterwards 
remained till he recovered, and then pro- 


ceeded to Wales, where the invalid was 


ordered for the re-eſtabliſhment of his 


health. All theſe circumſtances, com- 


bmed together, prevented his returning 
fo London for fome time ; but ſince his 
arrival having heard a very indifferent 
account both of Spencer and Glencar- 
nock, which, added to the inſult offered 

"$6 me, 
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me, ſtrongly tempted him to ſeverely 
chaſtiſe them; but J perſuaded him to 
think them below even contempt, and 
unworthy the reſentment of a man 
of honour. This,” continued Lady 
Julia, Mr. Deſmend certainly is; and 
1 ſhall with pleaſure introduce you to 
him, for he has made numberleſs en- 
quiries after you, and is a moſt elegant 
accompliſhed man. Take care, therefore, 
to guard your heart.” Ermina ſmiled, 
and faid ſhe ſhould like to ſee him, and 
Lady Julia kept her promiſe : for, the 
next vifit ſhe made her, ſhe was in- 
troduced to Mr. Deſmond, whom ſhe 
found exaQly what her ladyſhip had de- 
ſcribed. Glencarnock frequently left his 
card at SirJohn's, but Ermina being con- 
ſtantly denied, made him ſoon tired of 
knocking at the door, and he ceaſed call- 
ing; yet if he met her accidentally in the 
ſtreet, or at Mrs. Helderton's parties, 
where ſhe was obliged ſometimes to go 
| with 
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( 385 ) 
with Lady Aſſop (for with the widow he 
was intimately acquainted), he was trou- 
bleſome in an extreme degree, though he 
ſaw how much ſhe diſliked his ridiculous 
attentions, promted more by malice than 
any other motive to teaſe her, in revenge 
for the little eftimation in which ſhe held 
him ; for deformed people are generally 
malignant, their minds being as deficient 


in goodneſs, as their perſons are in 


beauty. r 


Ermina had been in town nearly five 
weeks, and at the end of another, had 
conſented to become the wife of Sir 
Charles; an event to which ſhe look- 
ed forward with leſs painful reluctance, 
than when ſhe firſt quitted Devonſhire, 


not having heard any more of Lord 


Henry, who, ſhe hoped (whilſt ſhe ſighed 
at the poſſibility of it) had reconciled 
himſelf to the certainty of loſing her for 
ever. Immediately after the nuptials, the 
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new married pair were to ſet off for Sit 
Charles's country - feat in Dorſetſhire, 
which was almoſt contiguous to the ſea- 
fide. | Fry 


Five days previous to the marriage, as 


Ermina was ſeated alone in the draw- 


ing-room, embroidering a court-drefs in- 


' - tended as a preſent for Lady Aﬀop, Sit 


Charles, who had been out, returned and 
entered the room with an unuſual gloom - 
over his' countenance, and with an air 
fo perturbed and agitated, that Ermina 
viewed him with ſurpriſe, and with her 
accuſtomed ſweetneſs enquired if he was 
indifpoſed. Coldly returning an indiffer- 


ent anſwer to the obliging concern ſhe 


evinced, he threw himſelf on the ſofa, 


and leant back with his hand preſſed to 


his forehead, apparently abforbed in no 
very agreeable reverie. This neglectful 


behaviour hurt her more from being un- 


6 to it, and ſhe aroſe to quit 
the 


1%) 
the room without his making any effort 
to detain her. To Ermina this conduct 
appeared unaccountable but reflecting 
that he might probably have met with 
ſome diſagreeable occurrence he was 
averſe to mention, ſhe reſolved to make it 
of no moment, though on ſuch occaſions 
ſhe had ſeen him behave very differently, 
but ſhe hoped notwithſtanding, that his 
natural good humour would ſoon be re- 
ſtored. After ſhe had dreſſed for dinner, 
ſhe deſcended to the drawing - room, 
where, in addition to the family party, 
were ſeveral ladies and gentlemen, 
amongſt whom ſhe ſaw Lady Julia and 
Mrs. Helderton. Sir Charles did not no- 
tice Ermina's entrance, but continued in 
earneſt converfation with Mrs. Helder- 
ton, over whoſe chair he was leaning, 


which rather aſtoniſhed our heroine, as he 


always expreſſed the utmoſt averſion to 
her manners and principles. 


He 


4 


He perſevered in the ſame inattention 
to Ermina the remainder of the evening, 
but, ever ready to make excuſes for 


others, ſhe attributed his reſerve .to deli- 
cacy, imagining that he thought, as their 
union was ſo ſoon to take place, an open 
diſplay of tenderneſs would draw upon 


her the general obſervation.of the com- 


pany, and admired him for conſulting her 
timidity in oppolition to his own feelings, 


which would have prompted him, ſhe 


concluded, to ſhew her more affection. 
For the following night a party was 
formed to the theatre, and, except at 
breakfaſt the next morning, when he 


ſeemed to' avoid her looks, ſhe ſaw no 


more of him till evening. The play was 
Venice Preſerved, and ſhe entered ſo feel- 
ingly into the diſtreſſes of the amiable 


Belvidera, that ſhe was near fainting, 
which was obſerved by Lady Aſſop, who 
defired Sir Charles to ſupport her to the 
lobby, whither ſhe accompanied him, and 
| ſent 
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ſent another gentleman of the party for a 
glaſs of water. When ſhe had drunk 
ſome of it ſhe began to revive ; and, 
raiſing her beautiful eyes that were clofed, 
whilſt ſhe leant on the ſhoulder of Sir 
Charles, though ſhe did not quite faint 
away, the firſt object ſhe ſaw was 
Lord Henry Beauchamp contemplating 
her with an air of the deepeſt dejection, 
| apparently regardleſs of every one but 
herſelf, whilſt Sir Charles ſurveyed him 
with a fierce and ſullen countenance. 
At the ſight of him, ſo long, fo well, be- 
loved, ſo irrecoverable loſt, and unwiſhed 
for at that moment, in the preſence of his 
rival, a thouſand horrid fears aſſailed her 
imagination ; and, uttering an agonizing 
ſhriek, ſhe-ſunk ſenſeleſs into the arms of 
Sir Charles. What afterwards occurred, 
ſhe was a ſtranger to, as ſhe found herſelf 
when ſhe recovered in her own bed, and 
Lady Aſſop ſeated by the fide of it, who 
155 kindly 


(@) - 
" kindly enquired how \ ſhe did. She re. ; 
_  Plied that ſhe found herſelf better, and 
after wiſhing her a good night's repoſe, Ir 
and aſking it the would have any one to 
fit up with her, which ſhe refuſed, Lady 
Aſſop left her. Bitter indeed were poor I 
Ermina's reflections, now ſhe could in- r. 
dulge them unobſerved, for the cauſe of 
the alteration in Sir Charles's manner to- þ 
wards her now forcibly obtruded itfelf WM + 
on her mind. She conjectured he had, Ml ; 
by what chance ſhe could not divine, 
heard of the attachment ſubſiſting be. 
tween Lord Henry and herſelf, which 
had rendered him jealous and moroſe, 
and their meeting at 'the playhouſe, 
though ſhe had not ſeen him till he was 
in the lobby, ſhe dreaded might render 
him ſuſpicious of her fidelity. Reſt 
and uneaſy, ſhe paſſed a wretched night, q 
as if ſhe dozed but for a few moments, Ne. 
(he awoke in terror, as the moſt fright- Ml b 


„* 
e. ful images appeared in her dreams, and 
nd prevented her enjoying any benefit from 
e, repoſe. | | 


dy She aroſe in the morning, languid and 
or WF ill, and at breakfaſt was ſurpriſed, yet 
relieved, to find Sir Charles abſent. Lady 
Aſſop ſeized the firſt opportunity of their 
bemg alone to tell Ermina, - that ſhe 
thought the conduct of Sir Charles Mel 
roſs ſingular in the extreme, by thus 
© evincing ſuch pointed negle& of his fu- 
ture bride on the eve of their nuptials. 
This behaviour would not be ſo extra- 
„ ordinary,” continued her ladyſhip, was 
© i he going to marry for intereſted motives, 
i Bo but when, on the contrary, it is publicly 
known, how violently he is in love, 
bend that you have no fortune, it is really 
quite inexplicable.” Ermina endeavour» 
ed, though awkwardly, to excuſe him; 
but plainly perceived it was not poſlible 
io remove the ill impreſſion from Lady 

Aſſop's 


920 
= Aﬀop's mind, which his capricious con- 
duct had made there. He returned to 


dinner with the fame gloomy counte- 
' Nance, he had worn for ſome days paſt, 


* 


which he now, however, ſtrove to dil. - 
guiſe, by attempting at a vivacity evi- b 
dently foreign to bis heart. Though he 1 
ſeldom addrefſed Ermina, yet, when he kc 


did, it was with more tender intereſt than 
on the preceding day. He enquired if be 
ſhe was recovered from her indiſpoſition, 

and obſerved how pale ſhe looked; yet T 

he avoided mentioning a word of their f 

approaching marriage, which appeared 

very remarkable, as the day after the 

morrow was appointed for its celebra- 0 

tion. The altered manners of Sir Charles 

quite depreſſed her ſpirits, and ſhe was 

rejoiced when, at night, the uſual hour 

of retiring to reſt arrived, that ſhe might 
eſcape to her chamber from his ſociety, c 

which was now as diſagreeable to her as W 
formerly it had been pleaſing. But when 

| | ſhe 
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ſhe aroſe to quit the room, figure to your- 
ſelf her aſtoniſhment, at ſeeing him with 
vihble emotion advance towards her, ſeize 


chief to his eyes, regardleſs of any one 
being preſent. Nobody ſpoke, though 
all formed different conjectures, while 
Ermina covered with bluſhes- gladly re- 


ted. pleaſed though confuſed at his be- 

it haviour, which ſhe concluded, was meant 

„ss an atonement for his late unkindneſs. 

I The conſolatory reflection, that he was 

" WH ſenſible of having treated her in a man- 

c ner ſhe did not deſerve, and was ſorry for 
© Wit, renovated her exhauſted ſpirits, and 
due looked forward to the future with 

nore pleaſure than ſhe had for a long time 
experienced. | 

Ir | 

it 


8 his 


her hand; and, ſuddenly kiſſing it, ruſh 
out of the apartment with his handker- 
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The next morning ſhe expected Sir 
„charles at the breakfaſt table, but was 
diſappointed; and, when Sir John ſent to 
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7 his ſervant to know if his maſter was up, 
. . Intelligence was brought that he had 


been out ever ſince ſeven o'clock. At 
this information they all looked at one 
another with aſtoniſhment, till Lady Aſ- 
ſop obſerved they ſhould moſt probably 
ſee him in the courſe of the morning, 
though ſhe was rather ſurpriſed that he 


had not mentioned going out fo early, 
Ermina bluſhed deeply at perceiving that 


both Sir John and Lady Aſſop ſeemed to 


view her with an eye of pity, and Miſs 


Dy with an ill-natured ſcrutiny, that made 


hor glad to retreat from their obſervation 
to her own apartment, where ſhe indulg- 


ed a train of ideas that agitated her mind, 


as the myſterious conduct of Sir Charles 


inyolved her in a labyrinth of doubt, and 


ber heart ſunk with the, apprehenſion of 


troubles that apparently had no founda- 


tion. Every knock at the door made her 


look over the ſtaircaſe, with the hope that 


it was he, as ſhe felt an anxiety for his 


return, 
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return, that ſhe could not account for; 
but her wiſhes were continually * 
trated. 


The hours rolled heavily on till two 
o'clock, when a thundering rap at the 
door announced ſome vifitor of import- 
ance. Ermina flew to her new poſt, and 
beheld Mrs. Helderton with another lady 


coming up ſtairs, talking very earneſtly 
together, but in ſuch a low tone, that the 


name of Sir Charles was the only ſound 
ſhe could diſtinguiſh, and ſhe perceived 
her apply an handkerchief to her eyes 
very frequently, as if weeping. Sur- 
priſed at what ſhe witneſſed, an unac- 


countable and univerſal tremor pervaded 


her whole frame, and ſhe was almoſt 
gaſping for breath, when another thun- 
dering rap at the door made her hope ſhe 
ſhould not again be diſappointed. She 


heard a great buſtle on opening the door, 
and, ſoon after a loud ſhriek, whilſt the 


, ſervants 
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ſervants ſeemed to be flying about in un- 


common confuſion, which tempted her 


to deſcend and enquire what had hap- 
pened, but ſhe altered her intention as 


he ſaw one of the maid ſervants coming 


up ſtairs, and beckoning to her, aſked 


What had occurred, and who it was that 
ſhrieked ſo violently. The perſon of 
whom Ermina made this enquiry was a 


ſimple weſt· country girl, and anſwered 


4 that it was Betty the houſemaid, who had 
gone into hyſterics at ſeeing the poor 


gentleman covered with blood. What 


gentleman do you mean?“ demanded 


Miſs Montroſe, ſtruck» with a dreadful 


foreboding of ſome fatal event. Why 
Lord love ye, mem, if ye da'nt know it, 


] be ſorry to be the vurſt to tell ye, but 


*tis poor Sir Charles that has bin mur- 


dered.” 


' No farther ſound reached the wretched 
Ermina's ear, but with a deep groan ſhe 
| 1 inſtantly 
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inſtantly fainted away, and would have 
fallen to the ground, had not the girl 
caught hold of her, and, having placed 
her gently on the floor, ran for more aſ- 


ſiſtance. F anny was the firſt perſon ſne 
met, whom ſhe informed of what had 
paſſed ; and, returning with her, they. 
both ſupported. Ermina to her chamber, 
and laying her on the bed, exerted their 
utmoſt efforts to reſtore her to animation, 


Some time elapſed before they ſucceeded, 


and when, after a long interval, ſhe open- 
ed her eyes and recovered her recollec= 


tion, a flood of tears very beneficial to 


her bedewed her cheeks. Finding her 


ſo. much better, the country ſervant left 
her to the care of Fanny, to whom Er- 


mina expreſſed ſurpriſe, that neither Lady 
Aſſop or Miſs Diana had taken the pre= 


caution of preventing her hearing the 


dreadful intelligence relative to Sir Charles 
in ſo abrupt a manner. 
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2s You pretend to be very innocent, 
7 miſs, ”*faid Fanny, looking at her with 
an inſolence ſhe had never obſerved be- 
fore, © for if you think at all you can't 
wonder that my miſtreſs and Miſs Diana 
ſhould hate 10 ſee you, after all the miſ- 
Chief you have occaſioned by your naugh- 
ty behaviour, to call it no worſe; as to be 
ſure what can be more wicked than go- 
ing to be married to one gentleman, and 
at the ſame time courting of another? 
Ohl fye upon you, to make them fight for 
you, ſo that they be almoſt killed, for 
they be both wounded, and if Sir Charles 
dies, as the ſurgeon ſays he will, there 
being very little hopes of his life, Lord 
Beauchamp will be hung, or muſt fly the 
country.” Theſe laſt words, which con- 
firmed all that Ermina's imagination had 
. repreſented as moſt horrible, rent her heart 
with an agony that beggared deſcription, 
and ſhe wrung her hands in anguiſh whilſt 


the tears no longer ſtreamed from her 
8 | 775 eyes, 
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eyes, the greatneſs of her misfortunes 


baving dried up that ſource of relief to a 
mind oppreſſed with ſorrow. Almoſt 
frantic, ſhe inſiſted upon going to Sir 
Charles to aſſert her innocence, and take 
a laſt farewel of him; but ſhe. was pre- 


vented by Fanny, who ſaid Lady Aſſop 
had given orders that ſhe ſhould not be 


ſuffered to ſee him: < Therefore, miſs,” 
continued the maid, © it will be uſeleſs to 
attempt it, and only expoſe you to inſult 
and diſgrace before the ſervants.” 


Ermina's boſom was now torn with 
the moſt bitter grief, for ſhe found, that, 
guiltleſs as ſhe was, ſhe was made to ap- 
pear criminal in the eyes of the world. 
She would have forced herſelf into the 
preſence of Lady Aﬀop notwithſtanding 
Fanny's aſſertions, thinking ſhe would be- 
lieve her ſolemn: aſſeverations of inno- 
cence, had not Mrs. Helderton been with 
her, who, ſhe knew, ſecretly diſliked her, 
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and would prevent any credit being given 
to her proteſtations. She could not ima- 
gine who it was that had traduced her 
character, and her thoughts wandered 
over all her acquaintance, endeavouring 
to diſcover the ſecret enemy that had tar- 
niſhed her reputation. But in vain, for 
on no one could her ſuſpicions reſt. 
Tears, ſighs, and mouruful exclamations, 
relieved the anguiſh of her ſoul ; and, 
falling on her knees, ſhe implored God to 
direct her in what manner belt to act. 


Alas!“ ſhe exclaimed, © I have acted 


Wrong in ſuffering my imagination to 
dwell on the remembrance of Lord Hen- 
Ty, when going to be united to another, 
This has en all my guilt, all my ink- 
delity. I have felt too much pleaſure in 
the indulgence of thinking of him.“ 


Prejudiced as ſhe was againſt Miſs 
' Montroſe, Fanny could not forbear weep- 
ing at beholding the agony of her mind, 
and 


n 


e 
and was almoſt inclined to believe her in- 


nocent; but ſo {kilfully had the plot been 
laid to effect her ruin, that it muſt have 


been a ſtronger mind, and one better in- 


formed than this young .woman's, that 


could have penetrated through the dark 


myſterious cloud, that malice and jealouſy 
had thrown over Ermina's fate. More 
influenced, therefore, by ſparks of pity. 
(which the fight of her affliction muſt 
have raiſed even in the moſt obdurate 


'breaſt) rather than any other conſidera- 


tion, Fanny ſaid in a voice of compaſ- 
fion, © I'm ſure, miſs, I be very ſorry for 


you, and beg your pardonfor what I ſaid to 


offend you at firit ; but, you know, when 
a body hears things told of another per- 
ſon, they can't tell what to think. How-_ 
ſomever, if there be's any thing in my 
power by which I can ſarve you, you've 
only to ſpeak, and III. be ready to do 


it.“ 7 


114 At 


. 0 
At theſe words "Ie ſighed, and en- 
deavoured to recal her ſcattered thoughts, 
which grief had rendered wild and con- 
fuſed, and her firſt idea was to eſcape 
from a houſe, where miſery and ſhame 
awaited her. She trembled with the ap- 
prehenſion, that, if the remained much 
longer an inmate of it, ſhe might perhaps 
be forcibl# detained to witneſs a ſcene | 
of death, the would be accuſed of having 
occaſioned, yet whither to go the knew 
not; and terror made her dread to a cer. 
tainty that the tale of her infamy would 
reach the few friends ſhe had in London, 


_ . and ſhe would not, ſhe reſolved, riſque 


the being contemptuouſſy repulſed from 
their doors, _ 


In deſpair, ſhe defired Fanny to call her 
_ a hackney-coach, and aſſiſt her in pack- 
ing up her clothes, which was ſoon ef- 
IN fected, and ſhe left behind her every ar- 


ticle of bridal dreſs, and the different pre- 
_ ſents 


( 103 ) 
ſents of money, jewels, &c. which the 
had received from Sir Charles, leaving 


herſelf miſtreſs but of ten guineas, with a 


watch that had been her father's, and a 
few trinkets, that had belonged to her 
mother, | 


When the hackney-coach was at the 


door, ſhe defired Fanny to. carry her 


boxes down, and let her know if all the 


ſervants were out of the way; and, on 


her bringing word that there was no one 
in the hall but the porter, Ermina crept 
ſoftly down ſtairs, ſupported by her arm, 
and reached the coach unobſerved. She 
had flipped half a guinea into Fanny's 
hand; and, telling her to order the coach- 
man to. drive to Oxford-ſtreet, ſhe drew 


up both the windows, and in a moment 


loſt ſight of the houſe. In deſiring to be 
driven to Oxford-ſtreet, ſhe had no mean- 
ing except to miſſead Fanny, in making 

her ſuppoſe that ſhe was going to fome 
: F 4 | houſe 
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| ( 104 ) 
houſe there, as ſhe wiſhed to be quite 
concealed. When ſhe was in Oxford— 
ſtreet, the coachman ſtopped, and ſhe 
deſired him to drive up the ſmall ſtreets 
leading from it, and ſtop at ſome of the 
houſes where there were bills in the win-⸗ 
dows for lodgings to be let. After exa- 
mining ſeveral, and meeting with none to 
Tait her, ſhe proceeded farther on, and 
got out at a ſmall haberdaſher's ſhop in 
Duke-ſtreet, Portland-place, where ſhe 
hired a ſecond floor which was extremely 
neat and cheap, and the woman who 
kept the ſhop, who was her landlady, 
ſeemed a civil obliging perſon. She was 
to pay fifteen ſhillings a week for her 
lodging, and the ſervant of the houſe was 
to attend her without any additional ex- 
pence. A gentleman and lady ſhe was 
informed lodged on the firſt floor, who 
were very gay people, which ſhe was ſorry 
to hear, fearful that it would make her 
ſituation not ſo retired as ſhe could have 


wiſhed ; 


(1056) 


wiſhed: hut had a thouſand other incon- 

veniences been attached to the lodging, 
ſhe would have put up with them, ſo fa- 
tigued and ill was ſhe with grief and driv- 
ing about through ſo. many ſtreets. She 
took the lodging under the name of Miſs 
Smith, and, though ſhe felt a repugnance 
at doing it, yet, circumſtanced as ſhe was, 
ſhe felt it abſolutely neceſſary. 


* 
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CHAPTER V 


Thy crooked mind within hunch'd out thy back, 


And wander'd in thy limbs; to thy own kind 


Make love, if thou canſt find it in the world, 

And feek not from our ſex to raiſe an offspring, | 

Which, mingled with the reſt, would tempt the 
gods | 

To cut off human kind. 

: DRYDEN and LEE, 


 SEVERELY as Ermina had been tried 
in the ſchool of adverſity, yet all her paſt | 

ſufferings appeared trifling to what. ſhe 
now endured. The remainder of the day 
"paſſed in weeping, till her eyes were al- 
moſt ſwoln out of her head, though ſhe 
ſtruggled to recover . compoſure, and di- 
vert her miſerable thoughts by arranging 


a her clothes, drawings, &c. in her little 


apartment. 


- 


( 10 


apatiment. She regretted, that, in the 


agitation of her mind, ſhe had forgotten 
her harp, as ſhe uſed frequently to be- 


guile her ſorrows by playing airs conge- 


nial to her feelings. The night brought 
no relief to her afflicted mind, as the 
cruel thoughts which haunted- her for- 
bade repoſe ; and, in the morning, ſhe 
found herſelf ſo ill, that ſhe had ſcarce 
ſtrength to dreſs herſelf. The ſervant, 
when ſhe attended at breakfaſt, was 
{ſtruck with the alteration in her appear- 
- ance, which a few hours had produced. 
Her eyes had loſt their animation, her 
cheeks were pale and hollow, her lips 
parched, and her hands 'burnt like fire. 


She grew worſe as the day advanced, and - 


in the evening her fever was fo high that 
| the was quite delirious. Mrs. Brown, her 
landlady, learning from the ſervant the 
dangerous condition of her new lodger, 
ſent immediately for an apothecary,who, 


fortunately for Ermina, was one of the. 
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moſt ſkilful and feeling men of his pro- 
feſſion. He felt intereſted for his lovely 
- patient, whoſe diforder he ſoon diſcover- 
ed to have originated from mental agita- 
tion, and his medicines were ſo efficacious 
that in a few days the violence of her fe- 
ver abated, though ſhe continued nearly 
a fortnight very low and weak. 


Alfter this period ſhe recovered, but by 
flow degrees, as the eſtabliſhment of her 
health was greatly retarded by anxiety of 
mind, and the impoveriſhed ſtate of her 
finances, which were reduced to a very 
few guineas, after paying the nurſe, Mr. 
Goodman the apothecary, and her land- 
lady. She found it, therefore, abſolutely 
expedient to ſeek out ſome method of 
ſupporting herſelf, and wiſhed for a ſitua- 
tion as governeſs, or companion to a 
lady; but it was unattainable, as ſhe had 
no one to recommend or vouch for her 
character; neither had ſhe an opportu- 
| | e ei, 
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nity of hearing of ſuch ſituations, as ſhe 


never ſaw even a newſpaper, where thoſe 
places are often advertiſed. The miſtreſs 
of the houſe appeared indeed to be a 
friendly good woman, but ſhe dared not 
confide in her till they were longer ac- 
quainted; and, after revolving number- 
leſs plans in her mind, ſhe at length form- 
ed the reſolution of applying to different 


ſhops to be employed in embroidesing, 


and making artificial flowers, which ſhe 
executed with great taſte, having been 
inſtructed by the nuns, who had arrived 
at great perfection in both theſe arts. 


In conſequence of this arrangement, 
Ermina . drefſed herſelf in the plaineſt 


ſtyle, put on a large bonnet, and as ſhe _ 


was much altered by illneſs, had loſt all 
her colour, and grown exceedingly thin, 


ſhe hoped, ſhould ſhe be met by any of 


her acquaintance, not to be recogniſed 


by them. Unaccuſtomed to walk alone 


n 
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in the ſtreets, ſhe felt timid and confuſed, 
and ſo uncomfortable that ſhe was glad 
to take refuge in the firſt fancy-ſhop ſhe 


: ſaw. Here ſhe exhibited ſpecimens of 


her work, and very luckily (as it pre- 
vented her the trouble of ſeeking any- 
where elſe employment) Madame Pau- 
feuille, the miſtreſs of the ſhop, was ſo 


©. much pleaſed with them, that ſhe told 


her ta call the next morning; and that, 
if ſhe found on enquiry in the courſe of 
the day that ſhe was a perſon proper to 

be intruſted with work, ſhe would give 
ber ſome employment immediately. Er- 


mina referred her to Mrs. Brown where 


| ſhe lodged, whom ſhe deſired, when ſhe 
returned home, to ſpeak fayourably of 
her if any perſon called to enquire her 
character, and was aſſured by her that'ſhe 
would do ſo with pleaſure. The next 
morning ſhe went as requeſted to Madame 
Daufeuille's, who gave orders for her 
to make a trimming of artificial lowers 
| + | for 


e 5 
for the train and petticoat of a court- 
dreſs. Delighted with her ſucceſs, Er- 
mina began this employment with ala- 
crity, and executed it ſo much to the 
ſatisfaction of her employer that ſhe con- 
ſtantly engaged her, ſometimes with em- 
broidery, and ſometimes in making arti- 
ficial flowers. This ſhe found very lu- 
crative, and gairied ſufficient to pay her 
expences ; but her exceflive attention to 
buſineſs weakened her health, and Mrs. 
Brown frequently remonſtrated with her, 
ſaying if ſhe continued ſuch conſtant ap- 
plication, ſhe muſt inevitably make her- 
ſelf ill. Ermina admitted the juſtneſs of 
her obſervations, but was afraid by relax- 
ing in her induſtry to diſpleaſe Madame 


Daufeuille, who would withdraw her 


work if her orders were not quickly exe- 
cuted, ſome of the journey women having 
told her that ſhe frequently diſcharged 
the perſons whom ſhe employed on the 


lighteſt pretext. Ant. ſhe was appre- 
| Henſive 
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henſive that ſhe might not again meet 
with an employer, that would ſo liberally 
ſupply her with work, and pay her fo 
well ; beſides, the diſtance was ſo trifling 
from where ſhe lived, that it was ex- 
tremely deſirable, as ſhe had not far to 
walk, though the had got the better of 
her fears of walking alone, being accuſ- 
tomed to go generally every other day to 


Madame Daufeuille's ; but ſhe contrived | 


to ſet out very early in the morning, ex- 
_ cept ordered to come at any particular 
hour. 


2 The conſtant employment in which 
Ermina was engaged, prevented her mind 


from dwelling ſo much as it would other- 


wiſe have done, on her paſt and preſent 
misfortunes, which were heightened and 
' aggravated by the ſtate of uncertainty 
into which ſhe was plunged, and from 
' which ſhe knew not how to extricate 
herſelf, as, without hazarding the expo- 

ſure 


+ 
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ſure of her mortifying ſituation, ſhe could 


not employ any perſon to enquire if Sir 
Charles was dead, if her friends conſider- 


ed her in a favourable light, and felt 


anxiety for her fate, and what was be- 


come of Lord Henry. She dared not in- 
dulge the hope that Sir Charles was 


alive; but ſhe feared, even if his life was 
ſpared, that the ſecret and myſterious 
enemy of her peace would prevent his 
ever thinking of hef again with eſteem; 
and, when fancy pictured to her the con- 
tzmpt and deteſtation in which her me- 
mory muſt be held, from the calumny 
raiſed "againſt her, the too faithful re- 
preſentation ſubdued her feelings, and, 
throwing down her work, ſhe would burſt 
into tears, and remain for ſome moments 


overcome with grief. Had ſhe been re- 


leaſed from her engagements with Sir 
Charles, in a manner that would have re- 


flected no diſhonour on her reputation, 
ſhe would have felt delighted at her 


eman- 
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emancipation, and gladly reſigned all 
claim to him, conſcious that her boſom 
- | nouriſhed a paſſion incompatible with the 
affection ſhe ought to have felt for her 
| deſtined huſband, on whom friendſhip 
and eſteem was all ſhe had to beſtow. 
But, alas! fo cruel was her fortune, that 
though Lord Henry was now free to 
offer her his hand, ſhe muſt reſign the 
valued gift, as ſhe could not with pro- 
Priety (harſhly as the world already view- 
- ed her) unite herſelf to him, who had 
been the murderer of her affianced huſ- 
band, to whom ſhe owed the warmeſt + 
- gratitude, for his generous intention of 
* Failing her, poor and portionleſs as ſhe 
was, to his rank and fortune: but, 
though ſhe ſtrove to conceal it, the idea 
that was moſt painful to her, was, that | 
ſhe ſhould ſee Lord Henry no more, as he 
would moſt probably be an exile from his | 
country, and be ignorant of the wretched ( 
deſtiny of her he ſo much loved. Ge 
: She 
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She was later than uſual one morning 
in carrying home her work, which made 
her walk very faſt, from the apprehenſion 
of being beyond the hour Madame Dau- 
feuille had appointed for her coming, and 
the exerciſe of walking quick raiſed ſo 
beautiful a bloom in her cheeks, that ſhe 
looked almoſt as lovely as before her ill- 
neſs, and attracted.the admiration of a 
gentleman ſhe met in the ſtreet ; for, go- 
ing out in a hurry, and feeling ſecure 
from not having yet been diſcovered, ſhe 
had placed her large bonnet leſs over her 
face. The gentleman (though from be- 
ing an ugly, mean, little, figure, and 
dreſſed in the jockey ſtyle, he did not ap- 
pear like one) immediately turned back 
to follow her, and was very annoying, as 
he was continually ſtopping before her, 
and ſtaring in her face; but, appearing 
not to obſerve it, juſt as ſhe reached Ma- 
dame Daufeuille's ſhe loſt fight of him. 
| When ſhe had minen her buſineſs there, 
ä and 


1 


nne 
and was going away, ſhe perceived her 
tormentor watching her from an oppo— 
ſite ſhop; but ſhe hoped ſhe had quite 


got rid of him, as he did not offer to fol- 
low her again. | 


A day or two after this, as ſhe was 


feated working a piece of embroidery, 


ſome one Enocked at the door of her 
-uparitnent, and, upon her ſaying, © Walk 


in,“ the door opened, when, to her great 


aſtoniſhment, entered the gentleman who 
had followed her in the ſtreet. He bow- 


eq very reſpectfully, and faid he had 


been recommended to her by Madame 
Daufeuille, as he wiſhed to purchaſe ſome 


of her embroidery, to make a preſent to 
his ſiſter who was going to be married, 


and. gave orders for a pair of ſcreens, and 
an elegant work bag. Ermina was quite 


chagrined at having her place of re- 


ſidence diſcovered to a ſtranger, and re- 
gretted unt ſhe had not taken the pre- 
caution 


E 


caution of deſiring Madame Daufeuille 
not to diſcloſe it to any perſon. She had | 
in fact once thought of doing ſo, but was 
checked by the fear of infuſing ſuſpicions - 
into her mind, -as ſhe knew her to be a 
very inquiſitive woman, and fond of pry- 
ing into other people's affairs. Sir Pa- 
trick O'Neil, for ſo this gentleman an- 
nounced himſelf, was of a diminutive ſta- 
ture, his face plain, his voice rough, his 
manners were coarſe and ſimple, and he 
ſtuttered ſo violently that it was painful 
to hear him. This, added to the idiot- 
like ſtyle of his behaviour, made him ap- 
pear quite like a fool, though he was in 
reality a man of ſound underſtanding, and 
great depth of art. By affecting to be 
deficient in ſenſe, he frequently made 
dupes of others, and the ladies often ſuf- 
fered liberties and impertinence from 
him, which they would have reſented 
from any other man, but excuſed it in 
him, ſuppoling he did not mean to offend, 
| | and 


* 
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and that his conduct proceeded from ig- 
norance and folly, as he was apparently 
quite a child of nature. To Ermina he, 
however, behaved with great reſpect, and 
ſhe concluded from his conducting him- 
ſelf ſo well, that he had forgotten ſhe 
Was the ſame perſon he had followed in 
the ſtreet, and had actually without, any 
ſiniſter deſign called on her about the em- 
broidery. | 
A4 s Ermina, was engaged ſome days 
5 afterwards with her uſual occupations, 
Sir Patrick came into her apartment, ac- 
companied by the Hon. Mr. Glencar- 
nock. Motionleſs with vexation and ſur- 
- priſe, ſhe for the time recollected having 
once ſeen Sir Patrick before with him, 
and, having ſcarcely noticed him at the 
time, had quite forgotten his perſon; but, 
ſeeing them together, the nov remember. 
ed that Lady Julia had told her that they 
were great friends. With difficulty ſhe 
| returned 


. 


returned their compliments, overwhelmed 
with confuſion at what ſhe moſt dreaded, 
the being diſcovered by any of her, ac- 
quaintance in ſuch a myſterious, humili- 
- ating, and doubtful mode of life, and 
which, ſhe evidently perceived, ſeemed 
to authoriſe Glencarnock to diſplay that 
impudence and infolence .of manners, 
with which he always inſulted unpro- 
tected women. He leered at her from 
the corners of his dull grey eyes, expreſ- 
five of nothing but impurity, and Sir Pa- 
trick, encouraged by his aſſurance, began 
to take very reprehenſible freedoms, and 
was troubleſome in the extreme. © Aw, 
aw, aw, Miſs Montroſe” (for he had 
dropped the appellation of Smith, fol- 
lowing the example of Glencarnock, who 
called her Montroſe), I never ſaw a 
woman 1, I, liked better in my life; I'll 
marry you 'pon my honour; cou'd, cou'd; 
cou'd'nt, ſleep laſt night, for thinking of 
you, charming creature ! Don't look up- 

on 
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| on me with that hawk's eye, it pierces 
my heart. If you, you'll. marry me, I, III 


keep you a phaeton, do every thing in 


my power to make you happy, ſtrain 


every nerve in my body to pleaſe you; 1, 


I'd never marry for fortune. I, I'd marry 
for love.” © Your language,” replied 


Ermina, © is very eloquent, nervous, and 


energetic, and pity it is, that one who 


ſpeaks ſo well ſhould ſpeak in vain ; but, 


obliging as you are, Sir Patrick, and 
generouſly inclined towards me, I do not 
feel in the leaſt e . take advan- 


tage of your liberal offers.“ * Aw, aw, 


aw, but by God I love you, ' rejoined Sir 


Patrick. What ſhalt I do to convince. 
you of it? Let me write you a letter, 


and promiſe to read it. Aw, aw, aw, if 


I, I, was married to you, I, I'd kiſs you 


all day. Why don't you know that you, 
you'd be a lady? I, I've got a houſe at 
_ "Tunbridge; ſhou'd you like to live there? 
or at Richmond, where I've another?“ 
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The greateſt favour you could do me, 


Sir Patrick, is to take your leave, as I am - 
contented,” continued Ermina,“ with be- 
ing the daughter of a gentleman; and, 
though obliged by misfortune to earn my 
ſubſiſtence in this humble manner, I am 
not ambitious to reſign it for any prof- 
fered grandeur with which you endea- 
vour to dazzle me, as I am unfortunate. 
Beſides, I am convinced, though you have 


the inſolence to offer in this jeſting ſtyle _ 


to make me your wife, it is the laſt thing 
you would really do; for, from what I 
now recollect to have heard of your cha- 
racter and fortune, you are too paxſimo- 
nious, even if you were rich (which you 


are not), to marry, any female from diſin- 


tereſted motives.” * No, no, but d 


me if I, I, am not ſerious,” ſaid he, not 
at all rebuffed by her ſevere obſervations. 
Do, do, let me attend you to the play 
or opera, and give me a lock of your 
1 thank you, Sir Patrick; but 

vor. 11. g- * . . TI have. 
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I have no inclination to have it ſhewn all 
over the town, and treated as you did poor 
Miſs Bloomfield's, whoſe letters and a lock 
of whoſe hair, it is publickly known, you 
ſhewed and 27 60 of to all your liber- 
tine Ons: | 


By God, you . my fair Mon- 
troſe,” faid Glencarnock, ſtrutting up to 
| her—* Do not attend to him, he is an 
- Iriſhman, but take a Scotchman, for I am 
_ one,” Angry as ſhe was, Ermina could 
not avoid laughing at his abſurd vanity, 
and thought within-herſelf, that he. was 
more like a monſter than a man. Such 
exceſſive .conceit and impudence as ſhe 
met with in theſe two friends almoſt 
| ſtruck her dumb, as ſhe had never wit- 
nefſed any thing like 'it before, and ſhe 
dared not reſent their conduct as ſhe 
would have done in any other fituation, 
being apprehenſive of provoking them to 
reven ge themſelves on her. Of Glen- 
Sy „ carnock 


carnock ſhe was more afraid than Sir Pa- 

trick, having heard that he was the moſt 

malicious wretch in the world if offend- 

ed, his mind being as deformed as his 

perſon was hideous. Had ſne not been 

fearful of irritating them, ſhe would have 

ordered heyſelf to be denied to them; but 

the fear of having her abode diſcovered, | 

which ſhe requeſted 'them to conceal, 2 a 

made her ſubmit to the occaſional ſociety 

of two of the moſt diſguſting beings that. 

ever were created, as calling to enquire.” | 

the progreſs of the embroidery they had 

ordered (for Glencarnock had likewiſe 

ordered a piece of work) formed a pre- 

text for their frequent viſits. Their be- 

haviour became however at laſt ſo in- 

tolerable, that Ermina found it no longer 

poſſible to keep any terms with them, and 

infiſted that they. ſhould ſee her no more. 

The ſpiritedneſs of her conduct had a pro- 

per effect on Sir Patrick, who had (ſtrange 

to relate from the amazing ſtock he poſ- 
. ſetſſed) 


(as). 


ſeſſea) leſs 1 than his Send, and 
fortunately ſhe got quite rid of him. 


_-  Glencarnock was, however, incorrigh- 
ble: for, though ſhe had ordered the ſer- 
_ vants always to deny her to him, he ge- 
nerally contrived, by ſtratagem or bribes, 
to gain admittance; and, as ſhe was often 
obliged to be alone with him; he would 
talk to her in a ſtrain of inſolent vanity, 
that from ſuch a reptile rather excited 

contempt and laughter, than any ſenſa- 
tion of anger. He was glad at her hav- 

ing effeQtually diſmiſſed Sir Patrick, as it 
left him maſter of the field; and he made 
love to her in a ſtyle ſtill more. diſguſting 
and ridiculous than the other. :Ermina 

/ had, indeed, conceived the idea that the 
freedom of Sir Patrick's manners origi- 
nated in ſome falſehoodsGlencarnock had 
invented of her, as he had conducted him- 
ſelf ſo differently when he firſt viſited her 


lodgings. 


One 
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One morning he told her that he was 


ſeriouſly in love, and ſhould expect her to 
give a poſitive anſwer in the courſe of a 
fortnight whether ſhe would have him-or 
not. Ermina replied that there was no 


neceſſity for deliberating ſo long about it, 


as ſhe was already determined, and would 


never have him. I will keep you a car- 


riage then,” ſaid he; and as I cannot 


marry you publicly, on account of my fa- 


ther Lord Dunbarton, I'll marry you pri- 
vately, and we'll go abroad and travel for 
two or three years; but perhaps you had 


rather prefer another plan, that we ſhould 
live together as Abelard and Eloiſa. You 


"look contemptuouſly at me for what 1 

have propoſed ; but be aſſured, that you 
will moſt probably repent having refuſed 
me; and I'll tell you a ſtory to ſtrengthen 
my aſſertions, which is publicly known to 
be a fact. 


* Lord R — was very much in love 
G 3 with 


— 
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Wlth Lady Arabella S——. He paid his 
addreſſes to her, and was ſeveral times re- 
fuſed. This ſenfibly wounded his pride, 
and after her Jaſt refuſal of him, he turn- 
ed on his heel, and left her, reſolved to 
think no more of her, and in conſequence 
of this reſolution he daſhed away, kept 
different miſtreſſes, and lived in the high- 
eſt and gayeſt ſtyle. About ten years 
after, he happened to be dining with a 
party, where, amongſt a number of la- 
dies, by chance was Lady Arabella S—, 
ſtill unmarried; and, of courſe, not feel- 
ing very pleaſed with her, from her for- 
mer conduct to him, he took no notice 
of her. After dinnerthe converſation turn- 
ed on the different circumſtances which 
each individual of the company had re- 
pented of moſt in their lives. When 
3 of them had related the particu- 
lar circumſtance, Lady Arabella ſaid, 
© There is but one circumſtance in my 
| _ of which I ever repented.' © Pray 
SEO <9 what 
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what one is that, Lady Arabella de- 
manded Lord R——, * who could not 
help. being ſtill intereſted in whatever con- 
cerned her.” * The having refuſed you, 
my lord. Do not let that afflict you, 
Lady Arabella,“ he rejoined, © for I am 
now ready to marry you to-morrow morn- 
ing; and, by God,” ſaid Glencar- 
nock, © they were married within a few 


days after this. Now, my ſweet Mon- 


troſe, learn wiſdom from this ſtory ; for, 
if ſome ten years. hence you ſhould be 
ſingle, or perhaps unhappily married, you 
may ſay with a ſigh (as moſt likely it will 
not then be in your power to have me), I 
wiſh I had taken that little Glencar- 
nock.” With a fmile Ermina replied, 
Jam not apprehenſive of the fate you 
deſcribe, nor capricious enough to be ig- 
norant of my own mind ; for in refuling 
you I am deciſive, and neither intend,.or 


am anxious, to have the honour of being 


your bride.” 


9 4 « Look 


Look favourably on me,“ continued 

_ Glencarnock, © and I'll make you a pre- 
- ſent of my picture. Come, come, I can- 
not bear to ſee you fade on the virgin 
thorn.” Impertinent as he was, and-in- 
ſulting as the propoſals were which he 
had made her, yet, from the gravity with 
which they were delivered, and coming 
from ſuch a lump of deformity, ſhe could 


not help burſting out into a fit of laugh- 


ter at his extreme conceit in imagining 
that ſhe, would ſacrifice her reputation for 
his fake ; and the idea of his having his 
Portrait drawn was ſo truly ludicrous, 
that it muſt have moved the leaſt rifible 
muſcles, and, although deformed people 
have in general no ſmall ſhare of vanity, 
yet he muſt have been blind indeed not 
to perceive how frightful he was; for 
"noſe he had none, and only a piece of 
flat ſkin, where that feature ſhould have 


When - 
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When Ermina had compoſed her coun- 
tenance, ſhe aſſured him, that it was far 
better for her © to fade on the virgin 
thorn,” than wither by the fide of ſuch a 
weed as himſelf; but, more enraged at 
being turned into ridicule than at the 
keeneſt ſatire, a diabolical grin © over- 
ſpread his fallow countenance, and his 
voice, which always reſembled the tones 
of a bagpipe, growled more hoarſely than 
ever, whilſt he exclaimed “ I'd adviſe 
you, Miſs Montroſe, to conduct yourſelf 
more properly, for you may laugh away 
every offer that is made you. You are 
not to imagine when a man talks love, 
that he is in jeſt;” and, ſnatching up his 
hat, he went out in a fury, giving her the 
moſt malignant glances. She had been 
at firſt rather frightened at the rage he 
evinced, as. he looked more like an in- 
habitant of the infernal regions than a 
human being ; but ſhe conſoled herſelf 

. EY 6 with 
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with the i that ſhe had: got rid of him 
for ever, though he was mean enough to 
go off in debt for ſome embroidery he 
had purchaſed. ' But ſhe was happy at 


any expence to be rid of ſuch a contemp- 
tible character, and had determined to 
bave immediately quitted her lodgings if 

me could not have ſufficiently offended 


him to make him diſcontinue his viſits; 
for no conſideration on earth could have 
any longer induced her to ſuffer them, 
as, when converſing with her, he always 
approached ſo near that ſhe could not 
help viewing his loathed countenance, 


and he was continually taking hold of 


her hand, or touching her with his long 
ſxinny fingers (for his hand reſembled a 
claw); and when he talked of love, ſhe was 
frequently tempted to ay: with yon 8 
5 Eurydice—: | 


Love from thee ! 
1 Love 3 1 ere thou ſaw'ſt the light: 
\ * Nature 
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Nature herſelf ſtarted back when thou wert born 5 
And 2 the work's not mine 
| — -and when ſhe ſaw 
Thy mountain back, and thy Gitarted legs, 
Thy face itſelf, 
Half minted with the royal ſtamp of man, 
And half o'ercome with beaſt, ſtood doubting long 
Whoſe ſight in thee were more; 
And knew not, if to burn thee in the flames 
Were not the holier work. 


Ermina, on reflection, conſidered, that al- 
though ſhe had got rid of Glencarnock, 
as it was probable, from the contempt 
| ſhe had ſhewn him, that his love would 
be converted to hatred, ſhe muſt inevita- 
bly ſoon leave her preſent lodgings. This 
meaſure ſhe felt averſe to take, from the 
civility ſhewn her by Mrs. Brown ; but 
ſhe was convinced that he would take 
the firſt opportunity of communicating to 
Lady Afop in what ſituation he had diſ- 
covered her, with the addition of as many 


60 3 falſe- 
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N faiſchoods reſpeRting ber as his fertile 
imagination could invent. She knew, 


that, previous to the offence ſhe had 


given him, it was his intereſt to keep 
her concealed, as he had it more in his 
power to proſeeute his infamous ſchemes; 
but, now that he found ſhe was averſe. to 


every thing he offered, ſhe feared he 


would dream of nothing but revenge. 
She did not however make herſelf very un- 
eaſy reſpecting the ſcandal he might pro- 
pagate to her diſadvantage, his character 
being too generally known for its infamy 
for any thing he ſaid to be relied on, or 
believed, except by his own lfbertine 
companions ;' for no one aſſociated with 
him, but thoſe as worthleſs as himſelf, 
though their perſons were more prepoſ- 
3 and conſequently more danger- 
Slencarnock was certainly a diſ- 

f 5 to the Scotch nobility; and it was 
fortunate for ſociety that he was ex- 
| tremely 
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| tremely poor, and, in order to dreſs well, 
obliged to live in a back room up two 
pair of ſtairs; for, had it been in his 
power to do as much miſchief as his in- 
clinations prompted, he would have been 
a ſtill more diſgraceful member of ſociety 
than he already was. Though a miſer in 
every other reſpect, he would ſpare no 
pains or expence to debauch the minds 
of innocent young women: nor could he 
bear to hear the praiſes of another; for, 
whenever he heard a perſon ſpoke well 
of, he always related ſomething to their 
diſcredit; and Ermina, who deſpiſed this 
vice in him, took pleaſure in praiſing 


many people quite indifferent to her, on 


purpoſe to torment him. 


When our heroine had formed the re- 
ſolution of quitting Duke-ſtreet, and was 
looking out for a new reſidence, ſhe re- 
ceived unexpeQtedly the following letter: 


«© Madam, 
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Madam, bY 
9 a ee been told by 1 tw 
A feuille, that you embroider exceedingly 
well, and with ſuperior taſte, I have 
recommended you to a lady who wiſhes 
L to have a ſet of chair- covers embroi- 
s dered under her own inſpection. The 
lady lives in the country near Windſor. 
Vou will be ſo good as to let me know 
0 if you have no objeCtion to go to her, 
<« as well as what you will charge for the 
8 embroidery. 
LI have the honour to be, 
* « Madam, | 
% Your moſt obedient 
Humble ſervant, 
Edward Rivers.” 5 
cc Colonel Rivers. | 
N. . Sem 


\ 


EE This letter quite delighted Ermina, 
ad made her heſitate about quittigg the 
2 lodging, 
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lodging, till ſhe found whether ſhe was 
to go to the lady or not; as, in the for- 
mer caſe, there would be no neceſſity for 
incurring - the expence of keeping her 
apartments. She imagined Colonel Rivers 
was ſome, good old gentleman, and, feel- 
ing herſelf obliged to him, and hoping 
ſhe ſhould be employed at Windſor, ſhe 
made it a point to reply immediately to 
his letter, and in the courſe of the day, 
ſhe received another in anſwer to her's, 

which was as follows : 


4 Madam, | 
« I have juſt received the honour of 
« yours, which informs me of your rea» 
« dineſs to comply with the lady's defire. 
« I ſhall certainly. ſee her ladyſhip to- 
e morrow morning, and will inform her 
of all you have ſaid, and let you know 
e her determination inſtantly. I feel my- 
4 ſelf happy in haying an opportunity 
| | 6 f 
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* of ſerving, and ſhewing you the great 
& eſteem and reſpe& with which I am, 
„% Madam, 
„ Your moſt obedient 
| „Humble ſervant, 


« Edward Rivers.” 


_ : Ermina's hopes were now raiſed higher 
than before, by the extreme politeneſs of 
this gentleman, which ſhe concluded to 
be occaſioned by the favourable manner 

Madame Daufeuille .had mentioned her 
to him. She therefore haſtened to thank 
her for her kindneſs, and was received 

by her with more attention than ſhe had 
ever yet experienced. She learnt that 
the employment in which ſhe was to be 
engaged would be very lucrative, and re- 
turned home, elated with the proſpect of 
a a change in her ſituation both profitable 
and agreeable, 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Doth he aſſume the ſpecious name of love? 
Laove is a bright, a generous quality, | 
Heaven gave to nobler minds pure and unmix'd 
With every groſſer ſtuff; a goodly flower 
Shoots up and bloſſoms in great ſouls alone. 
| HALL HARTSON, 


* 
* 


CHEERED by the expectation of ſoon 
quitting London, where ſhe had expe- 
rienced little elſe but miſery (and from 
whole gaieties being now quite baniſhed, 
/it afforded her leſs amuſement than the 
country), Ermina paſſed two days in very 
good ſpirits, endeavouring to forget her 
ſorrows, as adverſity had taught her leſ- 
ſons of fortitude, and to accommodate 
| herſelf, 
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herſelf, without repining, to- whatever 


might befal her. On the third day ſhe 
ö received a letter from Colonel Rivers, de- 
ſiring her to prepare for the following. 


morning, when the lady's carriage would 
be at her door to convey her to Windſor, 
and he likewiſe mentioned that ſne was 


to ſtay there at leaſt two months. In 
conſequence of this information ſhe pack- 
ed up a large portmanteau full of clothes, 
drawings, and materials for work ; and, 

leaving her boaks, and the remainder of 
her baggage, to the care of Mrs. Brown- 
till her return, ſhe took an affectionate 
farewel of the good woman, who ſhed'tears 
at her departure, ſo much was ſhe always 
beloved by every heart in which vice had 
not * its abode. | 


The morning was uncommonly fine 
when Ermina left London, and after the 

- carriage had driven her ſome. miles from 
: n. ſhe began to enjoy the view of the 
HER . country, 
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country, which appeared more beautiful 
than ever, from her having been confined 


ſo long to no other proſpeQ, but that of 


ſmoky houſes and duſty ſtreets. As the 
day advanced, ſhe enquired of the poſtil- 


lion'if they were not near Windſor, ima- 


gining from the rapid manner in which 
he drove that ſhe muſt arrive there very 


ſhortly, and received for anſwer that they 
had not much farther to go, though his 
lady's houſe was a few miles diſtant from 
the town of Windſor. Notwithſtanding 
theſe aſſertions, it was night before ſhe: 


arrived at her deſtined habitation ; and, 


as there was no moon, it was ſo dark that. 
ſhe could not diſtinguiſh whither ſhe was 


going, and her heart ſunk within her. 


The carriage drove up to the houſe, and 
on the footman's ringing at the bell, an 


old woman made her appearance with a 

light, who thus accoſted her: © My lady 

defired me to inform you, Miſs Smith, 

that ſhe was unexpectedly ſent for to- 
| day 
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day to meet her brother, who is juſt ar- 


"Ip 


Tived. from the Eaſt-Indies, but requeſts. 


you to conſider yourſelf at home,. and 


that I am to provide you with every. 
thing you require.” At this intelligence 


Ermina felt diſappointed, and ſhud- 
dered as ſhe viewed the old woman, 
whoſe perſon was the, moſt unprepoſ- 
ſeſſing ſhe had ever beheld. She was a 


very diminutive figure, her: ſkin yellow, 
Her noſe immoderately large, with a pair 
of hollow black eyes, in which glared a. 


wild diabolical expreſſion, that infuſed 
terror into her mind; but ſhe endea- 


voured to conquer this ſenſation, reffe d- 
ing that many perſons beneath the moſt. 
diſguſting perſonal exterior concealed 
amiable diſpoſitions, and requeſted her 


with her uſual ſweetneſs to conduct her 


to the room ſhe was to ſleep in, and that 


her * might be Placed in. it. 


The old woman, who ſhe nit from 
herſelt 
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herſelf was named Viprous, and the 
houſekeeper, attended her to her apart- 
ment, and then aſked if ſhe would 
:take ſome refreſhment after her journey. 
Not having taſted any thing ſince break- 


faſt but ſome biſcuits and a little wine 
and water, Ermina aſſented, and Mrs. 


Viprous brought up a boiled chicken, 
which ſhe partook of with her. They 
chatted ſome time together, and amongſt 
ſeveral other queſtions which the former 


aſked, was the name of the houſekeeper's 


miſtreſs, Colonel Rivers having forgotten- 
to mention it in his letters. Mrs. Viprous- 


Teplied that it was Errington, that ſhe 


was an excellent lady, and was not ex- 


pected home in leſs than a week, and 


perhaps it might be a longer period, as 


it depended on her brother. Ermina now 


expreſſed a wiſh to retire to reſt; and, 
as ſoon as the old houſekeeper left her, 


haſtily undreſſed, and having recom- 


mended herſelf to the protection of the 
Almighty, 
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Almighty, ſunk almoſt immediately into 
\ 1." TENG ſleep.” 1 


- The next morning when ſhe awoke, 
ſhe was ſurpriſed to find herſelf in a very 
- antique apartment, which appeared to 

her immenſely large (though it was not 
ſo), from having been lately accuſtomed 
to a very ſmall one. It was furniſhed 
very handſomely, but in a ſtyle of an- 
tiquity ſuch as ſhe had rarely ſeen before, 
and in high preſervation, - She fat up in 


bed ſome time, and rubbed her eyes re- 
peatedly before the could recollect her- 
ſelf, and when ſhe did remember how ſhe 


came there, ſhe began to amuſe herſelf in 
_ examining, as ſhe lay in bed, the apart- 
ment and its gothic furniture, which had 
been the preceding night unobſerved, as 
ſhe was overcome with fatigue, and en- 


gaged in converſation with the houſe- 


keeper. The bed-furniture was green 


cut vous lined, with pink ſatin, the 
chairs 


» 
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chairs correſponded with it, but had ſuch 
high backs that they comparatively reach- 
ed half way to the ceiling. Several Iook- 
ing-glaſſes ornamented the room, with 
plates ſo ſmall, that the face alone could 
be perceived in it; but they had im- 
menſe frames, too broad even for a pier 
glaſs. 


The houſe was exceedingly quiet, and 
no perſon, ſeemed to be yet moving in 
it; but Ermina, finding by her watch 
that it was paſt eight o'clock, and feeling 
no farther inclination to ſleep, aroſe ; 
and, when ſhe had dreſſed, tied on her 
hat and cloak, intending to take a walk 
by the fide of a river which flowed cloſe ' 
to that part of the building where ſhe 
ſlept, which was built over it, as ſhe diſ- 
covered from the caſement. On going 
however to open the chamber- door, to 
her great diſappointment ſhe found it 
faſtened on the outſide ; nor did. ſhe re- 


collect 


06 | 
collect hearing the houſekeeper faſten ĩt 
when ſhe left her, whence ſhe concluded 


that ſhe had returned to ſecure it when 


ſhe was aſleep. This exceſſive caution in 
her ſhe was far from approving, as there 
was ſomething diſagreeable in the idea of 
being locked in; for in caſe of fire ſhe 
could not, if ſhe wiſhed, eſcape, the caſe- 


ments being very narrow, and ſecured with 
iron-bars. Thus was it completely guard- 


ed to prevent her getting out ; but there 


25 was no method of defence for herſelf, 


ſhould thieves or any other perſon chooſe 
to intrude themſelves: for the 'key was 
outfide the lock, and ſhe ſaw no bolt; 
and. hitherto' ſhe had been accuſtomed, 
when in a ſtrange houſe, to faſten her 
bed-room door, which ſhe was now more 
particularly anxious to do, though it had 
eſcaped her the laſt. night, from perceiv- 
ing the ſtrict guard placed on her, and 


diſliking the countenance of the old 


houſekeeper. While ſhe was conſider- 
. 5 mn ing 
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ing in what manner ſhe could beſt ſecure 
herſelf the following night, ſhe diſcovered 
a ſtrong iron ſtaple in the door ; and her 
firſt thought was to look about the room 
for ſomething ſtrong to thruſt through it, 
by which ſhe could defend herſelf from 
any intruders. After a long ſearch, ſhe 
found, amongſt ſome lumber in one of 


the cloſets, a piece of iron which ap- 


peared to have been formerly part of a 


 window-bar. Wrapping it up in a 


handkerchief as the greateſt treaſure, ſhe . 
carefully placed it in her portmanteau, 


which the had juſt cloſed, when ſhe heard 


her door flowly unlocked, and Mrs. 


Viprous enter. She Jooked rather aſto- 8 


niſhed at ſeeing Ermina up and dreſſed, 

who, taking no notice of having obſerved 
that ſhe was faſtened in, wiſhed her a 
good morning, and faid ſhe ſhould like to 
take a walk in the grounds. The houſe 
keeper replied that ſhe would have the 
pleaſure of accompanying her, though Er- 
vol. II. 5 mina 
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mina would willingly have been excuſed 
from this politeneſs, as there was ſome- 
thing ſo terrific in the countenance of 
this woman, even whilſt ſhe ſtrove to be 
obliging and good-humoured, that ſhe 
felt quite uncomfortable in her preſence. 
A very extenſive park ſurrounded the 
houſe, except at that part where the 
river flowed near the walls, -which were 
extremely low, being only two ſtorieshigh; 
but it ſtood on a vaſt extent of ground 
as it was large, containing a prodigious 
number of rooms. After 'walking an 
hour, they went in to breakfaſt, and, 
when they finiſhed, at Ermina's requeſt, 
Mrs. Viprous ſhewed her the different 
apartments of the houſe, .and the former 
obſerved to the houſekeeper, that nei- 
ther from the houſe nor grounds- could 
ſhe diſtinguiſh any view of Windſor, 
which rather ſurpriſed her, as ſhe under- 
ſtood Lady Errington lived near it. © It 
is but a few miles off,” replied Mrs. 
, 
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Viprous. 1 ſhould like, then,” ſaid 
Ermina, © to take a walk there, as I wiſh 
much to ſee Windſor. and the adjacent 
country, having heard an enchanting de- 
ſcription of it.” At this propoſal a 
deadly paleneſs overſpread the counte- | 
| nance of the houſekeeper ; and, malig- 
nantly glancing at Ermina, ſhe anſwered 
her thus, in a heſitating voice : © My f- 
lady is a very ſingular character, miſs, 
and never ſuffers any one beneath her 
roof to go beyond the park in her ab- 
ſence, and I cannot without incurring 
her diſpleaſure permit you to walk far- | 
ther than the limits of the grounds. 
When ſhe returns home, you will do as- 
you pleaſe.” So ſtrange and unaccount- 
able a prohibition ſtruck Ermina dumb, 
and ſhe dared not, though ſhe felt in- 
clined, remonſtrate againſt it, from the 
fear of loſing the lucrative employment 
that awaited her. She therefore e 
acquieſced, fearing, ſhould ſhe have ex- 
H 2 prefled 
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prefſed any Aiſguft to Mrs. Viprous, that 
ſhe would inform her lady of it, and pre- 
judice her to her diſadvantage. 
Having heard without a murmur the 
remarkable commands of Lady Erring- 
ton, ſhe took her embroidery into one of 
the drawing-rooms, which had a very 
pleafant view from it, as it overlooked 
the river, and reflected as ſhe worked on 
the eccentricity of her ladyſhip, and the 
poor ſtyle in which ſhe appeared to lve, 
for a woman of her fortune, having ob- 
ſerved no other domeſtics in- the houſe 
beſides Mrs. Viprous, but a ſhabby look- 
ing country-girl, and the footman, who 
had attended her with the carriage. Nor 
ould ſhe imagine for which of the rooms 
he embroidered chairs were deſigned, as 
they would not look at all conſiſtent with 
the reſt of the antique furniture, that 
ited better with this ancient manſion, 
than any. thing more modern, and ſhe 
| rather 
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rather ſuppoſed they were intended for 


a-houſe in town, as it was probable Lady 


Errington had one. She worked the re- | 


mainder of the day, and in the evening, 
as there Was an excellent library, choſe 
out a book, and walking into the park, 
intended, after ſhe had tired herfelt with 
ſtrolling about, to ſit down under a tree, 


and read, But, a.few minutes after ſhe | 
had quitted the houſe, ſhe perceived the _ 


footman following her, and pretending 
not to obſerve it, ſhe ſecretly remarked, 


. that every path ſhe took, he watched her, 


fo that it was impoſſible for her to avoid 
being feen by him; and, when ſhe ſeated 
herſelf-down to read, he concealed him- 
' felf behind a tree, keeping his eyes fixed 


on her. Never was any thing ſhe thought 
ſo extraordinary as every circumſtance -' 


which had happened ſince ſhe had en- 
tered this houſe, and ſhe bewildered her- 
ſelf in conjecturing the reaſon for her 


being obſerved with ſo much vigilance, _ 
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When ſhe retired to reſt, ſhe recollected 
to faſten her door with the piece of iron; 


| 5 and, not going immediately to ſleep as on 


the former night, ſhe heard ſome perſon, 
about half an hour after ſhe had put out 


IE her light, ſteal ſoftly, and lock the door 


on the outſide, which made her feel de- 
lighted at having ſecured herſelf from 
any ſudden intruſion, more particularly as 
ſhe diſliked the manners of Mrs. Viprous, 
and the appearance of every thing in * 
houſe, 2 15 


Her imagination being wholly occu- 
pied by the myſterious circumſtances that 
had met her obſervation, ſince ſhe be- 
came an inhabitant of this ancient man- 
ſion, made her very reſtleſs ; and, when 
ſhe fell aſleep, purſued her in her dreams, 
After dreaming a variety of confuſed re- 
_ preſentations, ſhe at length found her- 
ſelf in a large old-faſhioned caſtle; through 
the apartments of which ſhe ſwiftly fled 
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to eſcape cos a.ruffian, whoſe dagger 
was pointed at her breaſt. But in ſpite 
of all her efforts, he at length reached 
her, and was ſtriking the fatal blow, 
when the terror of her mind awoke her 
from her fleep. At that inſtant a loud 
noiſe at her chamber door made her 
_ tremble; for, ſcarcely recovered from the 
effects of her dream, ſhe ſhuddered leſt 
the fearful-viſion ſhould be converted to 
reality; and, riſing up in bed to liſten, 


- the found that the ſound which alarmed 


her was like the attempt of ſome perſon. 


to burſt open the door. Shivering with- 


. affright, ſhe had, however, ſufficient reſo- 
lution to throw on a morning gown, and, 
approaching the door, in a tremulous- 
voice which ſhe endeavoured to make 
appear firm, aſked who was there. No 
anſwer was returned, but ſhe could dif- 

tinguiſh a murmuring of different voices, 
and particularly that of Mrs. Viprous 


grumbling exceſſively, Some minutes 
1 4 97 after 
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after the ſounds ceaſed, and Ermina con- 
cluded they were retired. She then un- 


_ "cloſed the ſhutters; and finding it impoſ- 
ſibie to compoſe herſelf again to ſleep 


(which might likewiſe be unſafe), by the 
light of the moon which ſhone clearly, 


and the ſky ſprinkled with ſtars, ſhe 
oy began dreſſing, that ſhe might be pre- 


pared for whatever ſhould happen. She 
then threw herſelf on the bed, not to 


ſeek repoſe, but to ruminate on what 
had paſſed, and ſhe began to entertain an 


apprehenſion that had never gained ad- 
mittanee before in her breaſt, that ſome 


enemy of her peace hadenſnared her tothis 


houſe, perhaps for her deſtruction, though 


ſhe could not conceive what ſpecies of 
_ © revenge . 


* 


Ferplexed with different furmiſes, ſhe 
at length inſenſibly ſunk into a ſlumber, 


and did not awake till a late hour, as no 


additional noiſe occurred to diſturb her. 
| Upon 
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Upon recolledion, what had paſſed in 
the night appeated more like a frightful 
dream than any thing real, and ſhe would 
have imagined it was nothing more, had 
not her being dreſſed convinced her it 
was ſomewhat more than fancy. Feel- 
ing a violent pain in her head, ſhe tried 
der chamber+*door, and found it to her 
great joy unfaſtened on the other fide, as 
ſhe wiſhed to take a walk in the park, 
hoping the air would relieve her head- 
ache. She therefore proceeded to rhe 
hall, meeting with no perſon in her 
way, a greater ſtillneſs than uſual reign- 
ing throughout the houſe This reno- 
vated her hopes, and thinking Mrs. Vi- 
prous had relaxed from her vigilance, 
and that ſhe might opportunely 'eſcape 
from a confinement, which ſhe dreaded 
| was the prelude to ſome danger impend- 
ing over her, ſhe no ſooner gotintothe park 
than ſhe flew rather than walked to that 
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port of it where the paling was very low; 
for, knowing the gates where kept locked, 


her only chance of eſcape was to jump 


cover the paling. She had juſt reached 
the object of her wiſhes, as ſhe thought, | 
unobſerved, when the ſound of footſteps, 
approaching the ſpot where ſhe was, ren- 
dered her quite deſperate, and eagerly 
getting on the paling, ſhe haſtily jumped 
from it ; but unfortunately the ground 
that received her being on a ſlope, her 
foot ſlipped, and her head ſtriking againſt. 
the ſtump of a tree, ſhe was quite ſtun-- 
ned, and unconſcious of all that paſſed 
around her, till ſhe perceived herſelf in the 
parlour af the houſe from which ſhe had 
attempted to eſcape, and Mrs. Viprous 
. chating her temples, who uttered an ex- 
clamation of joy at ſeeing her revive; 
but who, when ſhe was perfectly reco- 
yered, reviled her in the moſt inſulting 
terms for endeavouring to run away, ſay- 
ing 
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ing if ſhe had ſucceeded, ſhe would have 
been brought into a fine york of trou- 
bles. n | 


Ermina, faint and weak from the fall, 
and the diſappointment of her hopes, 
could. only anſwer her with tears, and 
ſat ſo much abſorbed in ſorrow as ſcarce- 
| Iy to hear the bitter taunts and revilings 
of Mrs. Viprous, when the door opened, 
and in ſtrutted the hideous form of Glen- 
carnock. Ermina, whoſe eyes were reclined 
in grief, was unconſcious of his entrance, 
till the too well known croaking of his 
voice made her ſtart with horror, as ſhe 
raiſed them to a being ſo obnoxious to 
her. The truth of her ſituation now ſud- 
denly flaſhed on her imagination, and 
| ſhe doubted. not, but that, to gratify his 
implacable revenge, he had decoyed her 
to this houſe, and that ſhe was totally in 
his power. But he did not give her 
much time for reflection; and, after 
| 1 gazing 
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geazing at her a few minutes with his ac- 

cuſtomed malicious grin, he approached - 
and endeavoured to ſeize her hand, while 
_ the ſunk abhorrent from him. Enraged 

at ſuch an evident proof of her fixed 
diſlike, which even terror would not let 
ber diſguiſe, he gave her ſuch a look as 
Satan did at our firſt parents, when he 
beheld the mutual felicity they enjoyed 

nin paradiſe, ſaying at the ſame time, 
„ With all your. ſcorn, you cannot now 

eſcape from my revenge. You have no 
one to ſtep forward in your defence. 
Where is all your liſt of lovers flown? 
Happy you may conſider yourſelf if I 
condeſcend to make you my wife; and 
your receiving that honour will entirely 
depend on your own conduct, which, if 
I do not approve, I ſhall force you to be 
my miſtreſs. Here you are excluded from 
all human aſſiſtance, though I imagine 
you think yourſelf good enough for even 

the Almighty to interpoſe in your behalf, 
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and I believe I am right i in neden you 
ſo unfaſhionable as to believe in a future 


ſtate.” © Prophane, deteſted wretch!“ 
exclaimed Ermina, © I would ſooner em- 


brace death in its moſt frightful form, 
than unite myſelf to a wretch, whoſe de- 
formity of mind exceeds that of his per- 


ſon ; nor have I any terrors on your ac- 


count, convinced that that Providence 


which you ridicule will enable me to de- 


fend myſelf againſt every inſult yau will 
have the wickedneſs to offer me.“ 


« However, madam, you may deſpiſe 


my threats, replied Glencarnock, © you 
will find them not uttered. in vain;“ and 
with theſe words, and a glance of rage 
and indignation, he left her, followed by 


Mrs. Viprous. They were no ſooner 


gone, than Ermina found all the ſpirit 
that had ſuſtained her fled, and ſhe. 


mournfully endeavoured to think on ſome 
*probable method of eſcaping from her 
hated and dangerous confinement, reſolv- 


ing 
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ing not to give way to ſorrow, that me 
might fortify her mind to ſupport without 


ſhrinking, whatever horrors were in ſtore 
for her. 


At dinner the was \ninoned by Glen- 
carnock, who requeſted her to dine with 
Him and his friend Brandon, a gentleman 
about fifty years of age, who affected a 
gravity of manners, but who was quite a 
veteran in vice, and a worthy aſſociate for 


SGlencarnock. Thinking it beſt no far- 


ther to irritate, but to amuſe him by a 
more civil conduct, while ſhe meditated 
in what manner to free herſelf from his 
power, ſhe complied with his requeſt. 
When dinner was concluded, and they 
had drunk a few glaſſes of wine, Ermina 
drinking only water, ſhe offered to retire, 
as the inſolence of their looks, and the 
indelicacies they intermixed in their con- 
verſation, ſhocked and confounded her. 


| She was ſuffered to follow her own in- 
 clinations * 


1590 
clinations after a little difficulty, and, 
when ſhe reached her room, became ab- 
ſorbed in reffections on her ſituation, no 
longer doubting that the alarm ſhe had 
ſuffered in the night was cauſed by an 
attempt of Glencarnock's to enter her 
apartment, and by that means terrify her 
to conſent to a marriage with him; and 
while ſhe returned thanks to God for 
having inſpired her, ignorant as ſhe was 
of her danger, to defend herſelf againſt 
any nocturnal attack, ſhe yet trembled 
from dread of a repetition of the attempt, 


in which he might be more ſucceſsful. - 


In vain ſhe looked around her, ſhe ſaw - 
no method of eſcape, till, examining the 
windows of her apartment, a faint hope 
ſprung up in her breaſt, at diſcovering __ 
one of the bars to be, looſe, and that, by 
exerting a little ſtrength, ſhe might eaſily 
remove it; yet, upon reflection, ſhe con- 
ſidered that it would be of little uſe, as 
below there was nothing but water, and 

x that 
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that there was little probability of her 
eſcaping except through the park, which 
ſhe knew by fatal experience was too 
Vigilantly watched for her to be ſucceſs- 
ful, in any endeavours ſhe ſhould make 
that way to fly from her perſecutor. One 
circumſtance had aſtoniſhed her extremes- - 
ly, which was, that Glencarnock, poor 
as ſhe. knew him to be, ſhould procure 
money ſufficient to profecute this 
ſcheme, which had been executed with 
ſo much ſucceſs; and ſhe was convinced 
ſome other perſon muſt have aſſiſted bim, 
nor on any other being could her ſuſ- 
picions ſo well reſt, as on Mr. Brandon, 
whoſe appearance and manners were en- 
tirely characteriſtic of a libertine, whilſt 
from, the freedom of his diſcourſe, and 


| - the impertinent glances of his eye, ſhe 


| 


had frequently at dinner ſhrunk from 
with diſguſt. She requeſted to be in- 
Aulged in taking tea by herſelf, which, 
. . contrary to her expectations, was granted, 
| but 


ö 
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but ſhe ſoon after received a note from 
Glencarnock, in which he mentioned in 
the moſt peremptory ſtyle, that he only 
gave her till the next morning, to de- 
liberate whether ſhe would accept him 
or not, and that the anſwer ſhe returned 
muſt determine her fate ; for if it was 
not favourable, no conſideration ſhould 
| ſhield her from his anger, which would 
be productive of the moſt dreadful con- 
ſequences to herſelf. Ermina trembled 
as ſhe read this, but would not give way 
to deſpair, truſting to her innocence to 
gain her the protection of that almighty, 
and beneficent Being, who ſeldom fails to 
hear thoſe who implore his mercy to de- 
fend them from the deſigning hand of 
villany. Firm and collected, from the 
juſtneſs of her cauſe, and an unſhaken re- 
liance on Providence, ſhe faſtened her 
door at night as before, placed ſeveral. 
pieces of furniture againſt it, and threw 
herſelf on the bed with her clothes on. 
8 Before 


, , 7 
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.. 


| Before ſhe went to ſleep ſhe took out 


ber father's picture, contemplating this 
memorial of a beloved and valued parent 


8 with melanchely tenderneſs, as the re- 


membrance of his affection and worth no 


time could weaken, though it had ſoften- 


ed her * 
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CHAPTER VII 


Ungracious is the love Nate yields; 

And cold, cold even as marble, is the maid 

Who comes unwilling to another's arms. 
ut HARTION, 


25 


ER INA paſſed the night in undiſ- 


turbed repoſe, and, early the next morn- 
ing, after ſhe had' breakfaſted, ſhe was 
ſummoned by Glencarnock to meet him 


in the drawing - room. Obliged to com- 


ply, ſhe attended him with an air of dig- 
nity, and in a firm, but mild manner, 


confeſſed: her reſolution never to be his 
wife. Notwithſtanding his impudence 


and conceit, he was at firſt awed and 


confuſed by the collectedneſs of her de- 


portment; 


16440 
portment; but, ſoon recovering himſelf, 
he uttered the moſt horrid oaths and im- 
preoations againſt her, uſing at the ſame 
time language ſo groſs and indelicate, 
that even the moſt worthleſs man would 


heſitate to repeat it to the abandoned of 
the other ſex. Pale with horror at ſuch 


an inſtance of depravity, which her pure 


unſullied mind could never have ſuppoſed 
_ exiſted in human nature, ſhe diſengaged 
herſelt. from his graſp, and ruſhing from 
him, reached her own apartment, where 
the preſently ſecured herſelf, as he did 
not overtake her in time, She no trem- 
bled as if ſeized with an ague, when ſhe 
heard his terrific growling voice ſwearing 
at her, and threatening the moſt dread- 
ful revenge if ſhe did not open the door; 
for, though ſhe knew herſelf capable of 


8 reſiſting ſuch a weak deformed creature, 


vet the could not defend herſelf from. 
being inſulted by his grofs language, with 


= which, from bis knowing how it wounded: 
; her: 


1 2 1} 


ber delicacy, be would be continually 
aſſailing her ears. How melancholy was 
the reflection to her feeling mind, that fo 
depraved a being, who was a diſgrace to 
mankind, ſhould exiſt; and that, endowed 
as he was with a good underſtanding, he 
ſhould, brutally and unprovoked, inſult 
one who had never offended him, but 
merely becauſe unmerited misfortune had 
deprived her of her friends and fortune; 
and thrown her unprotected on the world! 
Fortunate are thoſe, who, gliding quietly 
through life, are unacquainted with ſuch 
characters, which, bad as they are repre- 
ſented, do not equal the original in wick- 
edneſs: for the outline (if more forcibly _ 
drawn) would be ſtill more harſh, and the 
reader ficken with difguſt at the too faith- 
ful and horrid delineation. 


Convinced that her apprehenſions of 
Glencarnock were not groundleſs, ſhe 
took her father's picture from her boſom, _ 

and 


% 


8 
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and kneeling down, the recollection of 
him at that moment drew tears of anguiſh 
down her cheek, which imperceptibly 


dropt on the portrait. With an emotion 


not to be deſcribed ſhe haſtily wiped them 


away, and raiſing her weeping eyes to 


heaven, exclaimed, © Spirit of my father, 


look down on thy unfortunate daughter, 
ſtrengthen her in the hour of diſtreſs that 


ſhe may be worthy of you, and rather 


may her exiſtence terminate than diſho- 


nour be her portion!“ , After this affect- 
ing apoſtrophe, ſhe replaced the picture, 
and aroſe from her knees with increaſed 


Fortitude, as the conſciouſneſs of acting 
right inſpired her, though naturally timid, 
with a courage ſhe had never felt before. 


Oh virtue what is ſo beautiful as thou? 


Though the ſevereſt ſtruggles are en- 


cCceountered for thy attainment, yet how 
ſweetly doſt thou recompence thy vota- . 


ries! Even the abode of ſorrow, where 


thou dwelleſt, - is more happy than a 
ö | palace 
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palace where luxury reigns, and where 


guilt embitters pleaſure. Though tears 


now flow down the virtuous and unfor- 
tunate Ermina's cheek, yet will the leaſt 
gleam of happineſs make the roſe of 
health again bloom on her lovely face, 
and fill her ſoul with a pure joy, which 

the wicked can never know. e 


She had been ſcarcely an hour alone, 
when ſhe was again diſturbed by the 
hoarſe voice of Glencarnock, who com- 
manded her once more to open the door. 


This ſhe poſitively refuſed; and, in con- 


ſequence of this refuſal, he ordered his 
ſervant to burſt it open, and entered 
alone. His countenance too plainlyevinced 
that he was come with a full deſign to in- 
ſult her, and, all the ſpirit of the brave 
Montroſe riſing in her boſom, ſhe flew to 
the fire-place, and ſeizing the poker, in 
a determined voice forbade him at the 
riſque of his life to approach'her. Miſe- 
rable 
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rable as ſhe was, ſhe could with difficulty 
refrain from laughter at the ludicrous ap- 


Ppearance of terror and aſtoniſhment he 
_ diſplayed at ſo formidable a rejection of 
bis tender paſſion. But, his uſual cun- 


ning reſtoring him to recolle&ion, his 


courage returned, and ſuppoſing it was 
only done to alarm him, he attempted to 


take the poker from her. Unwilling to 


hurt him, though reſolved not to relin- 
- quiſh it, they ſtruggled for ſome time, 


when, in his too violent eagerneſs to 
wreſt it out of her hand, he accidentally 


received a blow, which ſtunned him, and 


he fell to the ground, his head ſtriking 
(as they were near the fire-place) xoalbft 


the ſharp edge of the fender, which in- 


flicted a deep wound that quite deprived 
him of his ſenſes. Overcome with terror 
at the unintentional miſchief ſhe had oc- 
eaſioned, for he lay inſenfible, and covered 


with the blood that iſſued from his 


| wounded head, almoſt frantic ſhe darted 
| down 
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down the Naircaſe, and; as 8 
had ordered all the people in the houſe 
to keep out of the way, ſhe left the houſe - 
unmoleſted, and with a ſwiftneſs almoſt 
incredible, ran through the park, fortu« 
nately taking a different direction from 
the one ſhe had choſen before; for it led 
to the high road, ,being only ſeparated 
from it by the ſame low paling and 
ſloping bank that had been ſo fatal to 
ber. — 


Here ſhe ſtopped, being at a loſs in 


what manner to proceed, and was wring= 


ing her hands in an agony, when a gen- 
tleman paſſed by, of a very prepoſſeſſing 
appearance ; his figure was elegant and 
noble, his features were handſome and 
expreſſive, but his complexion dark as 
an Indian's. The fight of ſo lovely a 
creature in ſuch evident diſtreſs attracted 
his attention, which ſhe no ſooner ob- 
ſerved, than, claſping her hands in an atti- 
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tude of ſupplication, ſhe intreated him to 
ſave her. The gentleman addreſſed had 
too much ſpirit to diſregard the intrea- 


ties of any woman, and particularly one 


ſo beautiful and intereſting. He there- 
fore climbed over the paling with an in- 
tention to aſſiſt her in getting over it, 


wen the ſight of Mr. Brandon, Mrs. 
Miuprous, and the footman, running to- 


wards her, crying out, She has com- 
mitted murder She has committed mur- 
der!“ exhauſted with terror the little 


ſtrength ſhe had remaining, and faintly 


articulating that it was in ſelf-defence, in 
endeavouring to eſcape from unjuſt con- 
. vent, ſhe ſunk lifeleſs into the ſtran- 


When ſhe recovered from the repeated 
fainting fits, into which ſhe was thrown 
by the agitation ſhe had ſuffered, ſhe 


found herſelf in her own apartment with 


7124 Mrs. Viprous, whoſe countenance ſeemed 


to 


| 
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to have relaxed ſomewhat of its ſeverity, 
and enquired in as gentle accents as ſhe 

could utter, how ſhe found herſelf. En- 
couraged by kindneſs ſo unuſual, and 


| which ſhe could not expect after what 


had paſſed, Ermina ventured to aſk how 
Glencarnock was. At this queſtion the 
countenance of Mrs. Viprous reſumed its 


uſual malignity (its complacency being 


only put on, from the fear if ſhe looked 
ſevere, our heroine might relapſe into her 
fainting fits again), and ſhe replied that 
the wound in his head was in ſo danger- 
ous a part that it was to be apprehended 
it would prove mortal, and Mr. Brandon 
being much alarmed, was gone to town 
for more ſkilful advice. Ermina made 
no comments on this intelligence, and 
Mrs. Viprous, finding her recovered, aroſe 
and quitted the room, locking the door 
after her, and leaving Miſs Montroſe to 
her own refledtions, which were painful 
in the extreme, her brain diſordered by 

I 2 IS 


1 
the variety of dreadful events that had 


| taken place in ſo ſhort a period; and ſhe 
was frequently obliged to hold her hand 
to her forehead, her head being bewil- 


dered, and her reaſon almoſt overturned 


with the agony of — ſhe endured. 


In the evening the country girl, who 


was mentioned before as being the only 


female ſervant Ermina had ſeen beſides 


Mrs. Viprous, brought up her tea, and, 


having cautiouſly ſhut the door, drew 
forth a letter, which ſhe whiſpered Er-. 


mina ſhe muſt not let any one know ſhe 


had received. The latter opened it with 
à fluttering heart, and found it was from 
the gentleman ſhe had ſeen in the morn- 
ing. Its contents were to the following 


1 : 


* A | 
Tour appearance has prejudiced me 
* o much in your fayour, that, not- 
Es, withſtanding 


* * 


cc 


( * 1 


withſtanding the Anouk account 1 


received of you from the perſons who 
dragged you back to the houſe, I be- 
lieve you very much injured, what 
they have ſaid to be a villanous fabri- 
cation, and that you are, from the en- 
quiries I have made, in the power of 
extreme bad people. If you will fend | 


me, by Naney, the country ſervant 


(whom I have bribed, and perſuaded | 
to be in our intereſt), a ſlight ſketch of 


your ſtory and ſituation, I will endea- 


vour to releaſe you by a ſtratagem, 
which, if not ſucceſsful, I will then 
publicly. with the officers of juſtice 
haſten to deliver you. That you may 
not be apprehenſive of the perſon to 
whom you confide yourſelf, I will 
frankly tell you who I am. My name 
is Zemin Linmore, the ſon of an In- 
dian chief, born in the wilds of Ame- 


rica, whence I was taken by a Captain 


Linmore, to whom the chief, my fan 
13 ' 


j 


„ 


> ther, had rendered ſome material fer- 
« vices, and with his conſent brought 


e over to England, where he has had me 


& educated as an European, and has taken 
2 care of my future fortune. Such, ma- 
'« dam, is the hiſtory of him who wiſhes 


«* to ſnatch you from deſtruction, and to 
cc be your protector, and who only waits 
« for your conſent to prove the ſincerity. 


8 6c of his profeſſions. 


I have the honour to be, 
2 Madam, 
« Your moſt devoted and 
« OQbedient ſervant, - 
AZemin Linmore.” 


Ermina, being unable to procure pen 


and ink without creating ſuſpicion, wrote 


with a pencil a conciſe account of her-. 
ſelf, which ſhe gave to Naney when ſhe 


came for the tea-things, and then re- 


flected with admiration on the ſpirit and 


gallantry of Linmore, who could be 
equalled. 


. 
” 


e 
equalled by few Europeans in dignity of 
ſoul ; for, alas! how many fairer ſkins 
cover the blackeſt hearts! and, though. 
dark his face, how bright and pure his 
mind! Hope, which hadlongbeeneſtranged 
from her breaſt, now returned with her 
renovated ſpirits, and ſhe flattered herſelf, 
did Glencarnock. recover of his wound 
(which ſhe fancied was not ſo dangerous 
as Mrs. Viprous had repreſented to alarm 
her), and ſhe be releaſed herſelf from his 
power, ſhe might again know peace, elſs 
never. EN 


Naney brought in breakfaſt the next 
morning, and Mrs. Viprous accompanied 
her, but retired after ſhe had breakfaſted; 
and, when Naney entered to remove the 
tea-things, Ermina ſaw her pull a large 
bundle from beneath her gown, which 
ſhe thruſt under the bed, ſlipping preſently 
after a letter into her hand, Haſtily 
tearing it open, Ermina read, that at the. 

| L 4 firſt 


. 
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firſt dawn of the next morning, ſhe muſt 
be ready to eſcape, as Linmore would 
have a boat waiting under her window 
to receive her, and had ſent a ladder of 
ropes, which ſhe muſt faſten to her win- 
dow, after removing the iron bar Naney 
had informed him was looſe. The boat 
was only to row them acroſs the river, as- 
he had a chaiſe and four to receive them 
_ when they landed; and ſhe learnt likewiſe 
from Naney, that Mr. Linmore had given 
Her fome laudanum to put in the beer 
which Mrs. Viprous always drank in 
great quantities every night, hoping by 
this method to counteract her vigilance, 
as ſhe would be aſleep and hear nothing 
of what was paſſing. 


Glencarnock continued as ill on this 
day as the preceding one, and Mr. Bran- 
don, of whom Ermina was now moſt 

afraid, did not return from London. Mrs. 


Viprous eat her ſupper at ten o'clock in 
Ermina's 


er 
Ermina's room, who, knowing her pro- 
penſity to drunkenneſs, perſuaded her 
to drink more than uſual, and to take 
ſome brandy, telling her as ſhe had com- 
plained of a pain in her ſtomach, and did 
not look well, it would do her good. 
The quantity of beer and brandy ſhe had 
taken, aided by the laudanum infuſed in 
it, completely ſtupified her; and, having 
only ſufficient command over herſelf to 
era to her own bed-room, ſhe entirely 
forgot to lock Ermina's door. 


A few minutes after, Naney, who had 
been watching all the time, crept ſoftly - 
into the apartment of Miſs Montroſe, and 
told her the old drunken beaſt was ſnor- 


ing away. She then affiſted her in pack- E 


ing up a bundle of papers, and fome 
trinkets of value which Ermina took from 
the caſket that had belonged to her fa- 
Fer, and which ſhe had never had the 
reſolution to open but once ſince bis 
CERT. 1 | death, 
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death, and as they were of importance 
to her, the could not bear the idea of 
wing them behind, though Linmore 
had aſſured her, he would force Glen- 
cCarnock to produce and reſtore all that 
| belonged to her, that ſhe might not bur- 
then herſelf with- any. baggage, as ſhe 
would find it troubleſome in makiug her 
eſcape. In reſpect to her clothes ſhe 
followed his advice, and, ſecuring the 
empty caſket in her portmanteau, the 
key of which ſhe put in her pocket, ſhe 
ſat down with Naney to await the firſt 
dawn of morning. They converſed to- 
ether for ſome time, the anxiety ſhe ſuf- 
fered preventing her taking any repoſe ; 
and in the courſe of converſation Ermina 
promiſed to procure Naney another place, 
or take her to live with her, if any good 
fortune ſhould be her future lot. This 
pleaſed the poor girl, who ſeemed to 
have an excellent heart, her fidelity hay- 


ing n been tried; and our heroine 
. Th Tewarded 
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rewarded her. with her two remaining. 
guineas, leaving herſelf but half a one. 
She now began to feel very. drowſy, and 
was adviſed by Ermina to go to ſleep, as 
ſhe feared if ſhe took no repoſe at night, 
her apparent want of reſt in the morning 
might infuſe ſuſpicion of her being ac- 
ceſſary to her eſcape in the mind of Mrs. 
Viprous, and induce her to wreak her 
vengeance on her; a thought which made 
her ſhudder, as ſhe could not endure the 
idea of having derne the ſufferings 
of any one. 


Naney had not been long ſunk into a 
peaceful ſlumber, when Ermina, whoſe 
ſpirits were in the moſt perturbed ſtate, 
began to be extremely depreſſed, no 
ſound meeting her ear but the howling 
of the wind, which was ſo high, that ſhe 
thought it preſaged an approaching ſtorm. 
This conjecture was but too well found- ' 
ed ; for in a few hours aroſe the moſt _ 
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WS violent tempeſt, the rain beat furiouſly - 
_ againſt the caſements, it thundered loud- 
xy, whilſt the flaſhes of lightning fol- 


lowed each other fo quickly that the room 


was quite illuminated. She trembled and 


turned pale, dreading left the ſtorm ſhould 
awaken Mrs. Viprous, and prevent her 


| departure, as it continued with unabated 
Fury for ſome hours ; but towards day- 
break it was leſſened, though the wind 
ſtill roared round the ancient manſion, 
and whiſtled through its ſpacious apart- 
ments. Bent low by the ſtorm were the 
trees, that had before proudly raiſed their 
heads to the ſkies, and many were torn 


up by the roots. Dark miſts covered the 
fummit of the hills, when Ermina, at 


the firſt dawn of morning, endeavoured in 
vain to diſcern from the caſement, the 
approach of the boat that was to convey 

her away. Eagerly ſhe panted to be- 


hold it, regardleſs of the wintry blaſts 


and the rain, which poured in torrents 


On 


6 
on her head, and drenched her beautifuł 
treſſes which hung luxuriantly diſordered 
by the wind. In vain did Naney, whom 
the ſtorm had at length- awakened, im- 
plore her to withdraw from viewing this 
deſolation of nature, and endeavour to 
compoſe herſelf ; but, gentle and eaſy to 
perſuade as ſhe generally was, her heavy 
and repeated misfortunes had now made 
ſuch an entire revolution in her frame, 
that ſhe was not to be moved; for the 
fatigue and agitation ſhe had undergone 
theſe laſt three days had created a ner- 
vous fever, which not having heen at- 
_ tended to had affected her head. This, 
added to the terror ſhe ſuffered from the 
fear of being ſurpriſed by Mrs. Viprous, 
and again perhaps prevented from elop- 
ing, rendered her almoſt delirious. Poor 
Naney, who was already attached to Er- 
mina, won by her irrefiſtible ſweetneſs, 
was miſerable at beholding her in fuch a 
diſtracted condition, and earneſtly prayed 
| that 


* 


* 
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that Linmore might ſoon arrive to ſnatch 
her from the danger, with which ſhe was 
| threatened, as he was beyond the time he 
had appointed to be there. 
Another hour paſſed in increaſing agi- 
tation, as the early part of the morning 
was declining away, when a ſudden excla- 
mation of joy from Ermina explained to 
Naney that the boat was in view. They 


both began eagerly to remove the Iron- 


bar, faſtened the rape-ladder, and in a 
few minutes Linmore was beneath the 
window, and aſcended to the apartment. 
By every argument in his power he ſtrove 
to calm the perturbation of Miſs Mon- 
troſe, and having in ſome degree ſucceed- 
ed, he ſecured the ladder more firmly ; 
and, entreating her to be courageous, 
aſſiſted her in deſcending to the boat 
which ſhe reached in ſafety. They then 
waved their hands to Naney, who was 


anxiouſly looking after them, and the 
boatmen 
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boatmen Linmore had hired, ſeizing their 
oars, rowed with all their ſtrength, till 
they landed them on the other fide of the 
river, where a chaiſe and four waited to 
receive them. They were no ſooner got 
into it and out of fight, than Naney drew 
up the ladder, which ſhe concealed as 
before, and, creeping ſoftly to her own 
chamber, undreſſed herſelf and went to 
bed, to elude all ſuſpicion from the mind 
of Mrs. Viprous of her having been ac- 
quainted with the flight of Ermina. 


CHAP. 


* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


. 


COT OR Nor purpoſe gay, 


Amuſement, dance or ſong, he ſternly ſcorns 

For happineſs and true philoſophy 

Are of the focial, ſtill, and ſmiling kind. 

This is the life, which thoſe who fret in guilt, 

And guilty cities, never knew ; the life, 

Led by primeval ages, uncorrupt, 

When angels dwelt, and God himſelf, with man! 
? THOMSON, 


V HEN 3 were feated in the car- 


riage, Linmore informed Ermina, that, if 


2 had no objection, he propoſed to 


place her for the preſ-nt under the pro- 


tection of a worthy quaker and his wife, 


who were his particular friends, and the 
moſt beneyolent, hoſpitable, people that 
ER ever 


ſ 
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ever exiſted. Having received the out- 
lines of her ſtory from him, they had in- 
treated him to bring her to their houſe, 
and to requeſt her in their name to make 
it her home, as long as was agreeable to 
her. More obliged than ſhe could ex- 
preſs, Ermina gratefully thanked him for 
his goodneſs and conſideration, as, deſti- 
tute of money, ſhe would not have known 
where to go, or in what manner to have 
_ ſupported herſelf. She learnt from her 
_ generous deliverer, that the houſe where 
ſhe had been confined was called Ea« 
mont-hall, ſituated in Hertfordſhire, about 
ten miles from Mr. Fairkeld's, whither 
they were travelling, and that, from her | 
having had no ſuſpicion of the treachery 
practiſed on her, ſhe was eaſily deceived 
into a ſuppoſition of being near Wind- 
for. He entreated her not to be in the 
leaſt alarmed at the proximity of Mr. 
Fairfield's to Eamont hall, as neither 
Glencarnock (if he recovered) or any of 


his . 
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his infamous confederates would preſume 
to moleſt her, ſince they found their 
ſchemes diſcovered, and that ſhe had 
friends to come forward in her defence. 
He likewiſe quieted her apprehenſions of 
Glencarnock's death, ſaying there could 
be no doubt of her being proved fully in- 
nocent of having cauſed it, though in 
fact he was convinced that he was only 
repreſented dangerouſly ill to terrify her, 
as Brandon and himſelf intended to take 
advantage of her alarm. They drove 
with great rapidity, which brought Er- 
mina and Linmore in a few hours to Mr. 
Fairfield's, where ſhe was received with 
the utmoſt Kindneſs by the good quaker 
and his wife Kezia, who, with the genu- 

ine ſpirit of Chriſtianity and true benevo- 
lence, ſhewed her every attention. Per- 
ceiving how much ſhe was exhauſted and 
affected by her recent ſufferings, ſhe in- 
ſiſted that ſhe ſhould go inſtantly to bed, 
and, attending her there herſelf, ſhe made 


67% 


her take ſome warm wine and water, 
drew the curtains round her, cloſed the | 
| ſhutters, and left her to repoſe. 


The pleaſure of retiring to reſt in ſe- 
curity Ermina had not for a long time ſhe 
thought experienced: for intervals paſſed 
in ſorrow appear more tedious than thoſe 
of joy. Sweetly therefore did ſhe fink to 
ſleep; for the balm of kindneſs ſuch as 
the gentle quaker adminiſtered had not 
for a long time been poured into her 
wounded breaſt, She ſlept all day, and 
only fat up for an hour in the evening, 
while her bed was being made, Kezia 
not ſuffering her to leave it for a longer 
period, as ſhe ſtill continued feveriſn. In 
conſequence of following her advice, ſhe 
found herſelt almoſt well the next morn- 
ing, nothing remaining of her indiſpo- 
ſition but a tremor of the nerves, at the 
ſlighteſt noiſe, cauſed by the conſtant 
agitation ſhe had ſuffered for ſome months, 

paſt. 
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paſt. She received an agreeable furprife 
at beholding her portmanteau placed in 
one corner of the room, Linmore having 
returned in the courfe of the laſt day to 
Eamont-hall with two or three perſons 
to demand it, and Glencarnock and his 
confederates not daring to refuſe, it was 
inſtantly given up. This friendly atten- 
tion delighted Ermina, who would other- 
wiſe have been much diſtreſſed for a 
change of apparel, having none with her 
but what the wore, which was now 


_ thrown aſide for a clean white morning 


dreſs; and, concealing her beautiful hair 
under a fine lace cap, ſhe went down 
the picture of neatnefs and beauty, to- 
pay her reſpeCts to her a GRIT enters , 
tainers. 


They were preparing for breakfaſt, and 
viewed her with admiration, fo much 
better did ſhe look than the day before, 
Whilſt ſhe on her part was no leſs charmed 
with 


% 
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with their goodneſs and ſimplicity. Je- 
remiah and Kezia Fairfield were between 
forty and fifty years of age, cheerful, ſen- 
ſible, and good-humoured, very much at- 
tached to each other, and to their re- 
ligion; but, although the moſt rigid ob- 
ſervers of the cuſtoms, dreſs, and man- 
ners of their own ſect, they were indulg- 
ent to people of a different perſuaſion, 
fond of their ſociety if they were worthy 
characters, and ready without pride or 
oſtentation to aſſiſt every object in diſ- 

treſs ; in truth, they reſembled the good | 
Samaritan. They were exceedingly rich, 
and had but one child, a banker in Lon- 
don, who was making a rapid fortune, 


and with him they always ſpent the wins  , 


ter months. He was married, and had 
ſeveral children. The houſe where they 
now dwelt in Hertfordſhire was their own 
property, and fituate a quarter of a mile 
from the romantic and pictureſque vil- 
lage of Hartwell, of which it commanded 


2 view. 


* 
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a view. It was a plain handſome edifice, 
with a ſloping lawn in front, environed 
with groves of trees; and at a little diſ- 
tance was ſeen a narrow river, ſweetly 
winding through the meadows, and ſur- 
rounded with corn- fields and coppice- 
woods on the declivity of the hills. Lin- 
more had been known to the Fairfields 
ever ſince he was a boy, and they had 
the higheſt opinion of his heart and un- 
derſtanding. He had conſulted with them 
reſpecting the removal of Ermina from 
Eamont-hall, which they adviſed to have 
conducted as quietly as poſſible, judging 
very properly, that without the greateſt 
neceſſity no woman ſhould ſuffer herſelf 
to be made the ſubject of public con- 
verſation, and this ſhe muſt inevitably 


have encountered, if Linmore had called 


in the aſſiſtance of tho officers of juſtice 
to make Glencarnock give her up. The 
ſtratagem that was practiſed, had, there- 


fore, the warm approbation of the Fair- 
| | fields, 
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fields, though it had nearly failed from 
the ſtorm's obliging Linmore to bring 
the boat an hour later than was his firſt 
intention, which made him by mere 
chance eſcape diſcovery, and being pre- 
vented from carrying off his fair prize. 


Ermina in the peaceful habitation of 
theſe worthy quakers, ſoon regained her 
ſerenity of mind; for, in addition to their 
kindneſs and the tranquil life ſhe led, ſhe 
had the ſatisfaction of hearing that Glen- 
carnock was perfectly recovered of his 
wound, and ſhe gratefully thanked Hea- 
ven for exonerating her from the un- 
pleaſant reflection of having cauſed 
(though innocently) a fellow-creature's 
death, however criminal and undeſerving 
he might be. She had no wants; for her 
amiable friends had in the the moſt deli- 
cate manner preſented her with a fifty- 
Pound note, which ſhe ſcrupled | not to 

receive, 
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receive, knowing how much they were 
_ endowed with the gifts of fortune. They 
had hkewiſe taken Naney into their ſer- 
vice; as her mind was not contaminated 
(being naturally good) with the bad 
ſcenes the had witnefſed when with Mrs. 
Viprous, with whom ſhe had lived but a 
ſhort time, and promiſed, when her ruſti- 
city was tworn off (being lately come 
from the weſt of England), to be a very 
excellent ſervant. She was hired pur- 
poſely to wait on Ermina ; and this in- 
ſtance of reſpect was more pleaſing to 
her than any other. Mr. Fairfield and 
Kezia had indeed formed the warmeſt 
and ſtrongeſt attachment to our heroine, 
not only for her own amiable qualities, 
but from an evident reſemblance ſhe bore 
in perſon and diſpoſition to a daughter 
they had loſt' about her age ; and when 
ſhe. once in a frolick amuſed herſelf in 


FONG on Mrs. F airfield's prim cap and 
ſober 
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ſober- coloured gown, the tears which be- 
dewed their cheeks, proved how much 
ſhe reſembled their dear loſt Ruth. 


Ermina, whoſe heart was open as the 
day., ſoon confided to Kezia the chief 
events of her life, who conſoled her with 

the hope, that time would develope to 
her friends the falſehood of the calum- 
nies, propagated to the deſtruction of her 
fame, and feel remorſe for having ever 
doubted her integrity, thus making her E 
virtue appear with more luſtre from have 
ing been for a time obſcured, and her 
patience and reſignation meet the reward 
it deſerved. Though the good quakers, 
had not much acquaintance with the 
faſhionable world, yet to gratify her 
anxiety, Mrs. Fairfield cauſed ſome en- 
quiries. to be made relative to the fami- 
lies of Sir John Aſſop, Lord Darlington, 
and Sir Charles Melroſs, but could learn 


nothing datisfactory, except that it was 
vol. II. K reported, 
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freported, though not as a certain fakt, 
*that Sir Charles was dead, that he had 

not died immediately, but lingered a long 

time in conſequence of bis wounds, and, 
upon being removed to Wales, from the 
idea that the change of air would be 


beneficial to him, he had expired ſoon 
after his arrival there. 


This intelligence of Sir Charles, which 
The feared was but too true, ſenſibly af- 
feed Ermina, but the ſoothing conſola- 
tion ſhe received from her friend made 
her feel it leſs acutely. But, though 

Calm and reſigned, a ſoft melancholy 
tinged her countenance, which, while it 
rendered her beauty leſs dazzling, made 

her more intereſting to the feelings. She 
did not as before ſubdue the heart, but 
gently attracted it, ſeeming indifferent 
and ignorant of her own charms. Alas! 
ſorrow had baniſhed the happy thought- 
jeſs ideas of youth, notwithſtanding ſhe - 
"4, 72 fot _ aow 
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now only approached her nineteenth year; 
yet it rendered her more amiable, cor- 
recting the exuberant vivacity of her diſ- 
poſition, and ſoftening the high ſpirit ſhe 
poſſeſſed from nature. Endowed with 
accompliſhments the moſt ſhining, and of 
which ſhe was not the leaſt vain, but as 
unaffected as lovely, it is not ſurpriſing 
that ſhe was only ſeen to be admired, and 
known but to be loved with the moſt ar- 
dent affection, by every mind of worth 
and diſcernment. But vain is virtue or 
merit to ſhelter any one in this world, 
however deſerving, from unkindneſs and 
ſorrow, the poſſeſſor of worth being in 
general more frequently wounded than. 
others, as the ſenſibility implanted in 
the feeling heart, makes the arrows of 


malevolence and envy penetrate deeper 


into the gentle boſom of innocence, from 
whence the poiſon is more difficult to be 


extracted, 


5 Her | 
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Her favourite walk was to the village 
of Hartwell, which was ſituated on a hill 
at the bottom of which flowed a river, 

on whoſe banks was a ſmall hanging 
| wood, that reached from the church- 
yard, which was moſt romantically ſitu- 
ated, commanding à ſweet rural view. 
The village contained but few houſes, 
chiefly belonging to gentlemen, and was 
_ almoſt environed with corn- fields and 
rich meadow land. Ermina delighted to 
wander through the church-yard, which 
was planted all round with trees, and 
read the ruſtic memorials of departed 
Fpirits, which inſpired her with moral re- 
flections; or, ſeated on the fragment of a 
tomb-ſtone, watch the laſt parting rays of 
the ſun as it lowly ſunk behind the trees, 
diffuſing its gold. and purple light in the 


weſtern ſky. Zemin Linmore was fre- 


- quently her companion, and entered into 
the enthuſiaſm with which the beauties 
f nature and glories of the creation al- 
| ways 


1 


ways inſpired her. Jeremiah and Kezia 
Fairfield ſeldom accompanied them, pre- 
ferring to walk in their own grounds, 
and amufe themſelves with their garden 
and greenhouſe, where they had an ex- 
tenſive collection of rare and valuable 
plants, to rear and cultivate which was 
their ſupreme pleaſure, a pleaſure both 
rational and innocent, than which it is to 
be lamented that mankind ſhould ever 
have any amufements more harmleſs. 
This worthy pair kept very little com- 
pany in the country, as they found it un- 
neceſſary for their happineſs, having ſuch 
numberleſs reſources -in themſelves, that 
time never hung heavy on their hands, 
Reading, drawing, botany, and muſic, 
now Ermina was with them, occupied 
the greater part of the day. They had 
purchaſed a harp and piano- forte for her, 
as they were fond of hearing her play, 
and theſe amuſements, varied with walk- 
ing, riding, work, gardening, and ſeek- 
8 | K 3 ing . 
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ing out objects on whom to exerciſe their 
. - benevolence, left them no time for laſſi- 

tude ; they were always cheerful, con- 


tented, and grateful to God for the bleſſ- 
ings he had beſtowed on them. 


The farther infight Ermina had into 
their characters, the more ſhe eſteemed 
and loved them, thinking herſelf under 
their protection the moſt enviable of hu- 
man beings. The only perſons the had 
ever known, that bore any reſemblance 
to them, were Mr. and Mrs. Heywood, 
to whom ſhe often thought of writing to 
juſtify herſelf, as ſhe feared ſhe might 
have been reprefented to them in the 
vileſt colours, and to know what was be- 
come of her poor Tereſe. But timidity 
reſtrained her, and the apprehenſion of 
having her peace of mind, which ſhe had 
now recovered, diſturbed by ſome ſevere 
animadverfions, if they ſhould not credit 
her aſſertions of innocence, when they. 

| were 
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were acquainted with her ſituation and 

misfortunes, the recollection of which 
beguiled her of many tears. The good 
Kezia always looked at her with anxiety, 
when ſhe perceived the traces of them 
on her cheek, and ſympathiſed with her, 
on the revival of ideas ſo painful to her. 


About two months. after Ermina had 
been with the Fairfields, they loſt the 
ſociety of- Zemin Linmore, who was 
obliged to conclude his viſit, being ne- 
ceſſitated to return to London, where his 
friend Captain Linmore required his pre- 
ſence. His abſence was regretted by 
the whole family, as the excellence of 
his underſtanding, his good humour, and 
politeneſs of manners, rendered him a 
moſt agreeable companion, and the ſer- 
vices he had performed for Ermina in- 
ſpired her. with gratitude and eſteem, 
which, added to the deference he always 
paid her, could not fail of pleaſing, as 
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it evidently proceeded from a ſincere 
wilh to gain her good opinion. The 
worthy quakers lamented the dark ſhade 
of his complexion, as it frequently 
brought him, from his high ſpirit, into 
; unpleaſant ſituations, and when Ermina 
walked out with him, from the contraſt 
they formed, they attracted the notice 
of every perſon they met. This in the 
country was of little conſequence, but in 
town, friend Kezia ſaid, ſhe muſt avoid 
being ſeen with him, as it would draw 
upon her the obſervation of ſtrangers, 
which to a modeſt maigen was unplea- 
fant and troubleſome. Ermina aſſented 
to the juſtneſs of this remark, ſaying, 
that not only in this, but in circum- 

| ſtances of more moment, ſhe would ever 
be guided by her ſuperior wiſdom. 
0 Truly, my love,“ replied her gopd 
friend, “ thy humility pleaſeth me, but 
thee haſt underſtanding enough of thine 

own, to guide thee with honour through 
the 
I 
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2 the oath path of life. Yet art thou 
more praiſe-worthy not to diſdain the ad- 
vice of thy ſuperiors in years and expe- 
rience, and may the bleſſing of God at- 
tend thee to reward thy virtue, and keep 
thee from the ſnares of the wicked 
ones.” | 2 

Summer ſoon paſſed away, and the 
gloom of winter began to ſpread a me- 
lancholy tint over the country. Heavy 
rains prevented them from- quitting the 
houſe, whilſt the proſpe& from its win- 
dows was ſo chill and dreary, that the 

Fairfields reſolved, though it was a little 
before the uſual time, to begin their 
annual excurſion. to their ſon's houſe in 
Finſbury-ſquare. They commenced their 

journey on the twenty-ſecond day of 
November, and their reſidence being but 
twenty miles from London, they arrived 
there in the evening. Here they were 
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2 wilcomed by Matthew and Elizabeth 
Fairfield his wife, with hofpitality and 


affection, and enjoyed the pleaſure of 
being ſeated in an elegant drawing - room 


buy a blazing fire, after travelling ſo many 


hours in the cold. Matthew Fairfield 
trod in the ſteps of his excellent parents, 
and Elizabeth was pretty and good-na- 
; tured, but not ſo ſtrict an obſerver of the 
Primitive dreſs as her mother-in-law, con- 
forming more to the modern taſte. They 
had four fine children, whom Jeremiah 
and Kezia viewed with delight, whilſt 
Ermina contemplated with ſatisfaction 
this pleaſing picture of domeſtic: felicity, 
and the intereſting fight of a family fo 
united. She had ſeen Mr: Matthew 
Fairfield and his wife before, and re- 
ceived the utmoſt kindneſs from them, as 
they were always anxious to pleaſe every 
one who was dear to their father and 
mother. Linmore called to pay his re- 


ſpects 
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ſpects ſoon after their arrival, and Er- 
mina could not avoid remarking an ex- 
traordinary change in his countenance 
and manners, from animation and frank- 
neſs to melancholy and reſerve. It was 
obſerved by the reſt of the family as well 
as herſelf, nor could any of them account 
for it, and, as he came but ſeldom, it 
was more difficult to divine the cauſe of 
this alteration. A conduct ſo oppoſite 
to his former behaviour, as he uſed to 
be a conſtant viſitor, ſurpriſed them ex- 
tremely; and Jeremiah could not refrain 
one day from aſking him, if any part of 
the family had given him offence, ſaying 
if thak was We caſe he was convinced it 
was quite unintentional. This queſtion. 
' ſeemed to agitate him exceedingly, but 
he aſſured Mr. Fairfield, that not any 
thing of the kind had occurred, every 
part of the family being loved and eſ- 
teemed by him, and more particularly 
K 6 himſelf: 
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himſelf and his wife, excuſing the ſcarce- 
neſs of his viſits, by his frequent un- 
avoidable engagements with Captain Lin- 
more. This ſatisfied the good quaker, 

and no more was ſaid on the ſubject. 


> 
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CHAPTER IX. 


nus the warm youth, 

Whom love deludes into his thorny wilds 
Thro' flowery-tempting paths, or leads a life 
Of fever'd rapture, or of cruel care; 

His brighteſt flames extinguiſh'd all, and all 

His lively moments running down to waſte. 

THOMSON, 


Mg. Matthew Fairfield viſited number- 
leſs families, but chiefly among the qua- 
kers. Ermina was of moſt of their par- 
ties, though ſhe frequently declined them 
to read or play to her friend Kezia, who 
ſeldom mixed in company, but confined 
herſelf to her own apartments, her ſon 
having dedicated (as his houſe was very 
large) a bed-chamber and ſitting-room 

_ entirely 
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entirely to her uſe, where ſhe might're- 
tire, whenever ſhe felt not diſpoſed to- 
meet an enlarged ſociety. Ermina's at- 
tention to her on theſe occaſions pleaſed. 
the elder Mrs. Fairfield more than any 
thing elſe, as there were few young peo- 
ple (whatever claims there might be on 
their gratitude)" who would valunterily 
deprive themfelves of pleaſure, when it 
was in their power, to amuſe an old. 
woman. She ſtudied therefore to re- 
ward the goodneſs of heart evinced* by 


_, Miſs Montroſe, by making her continu- 


ally partake of ſome amuſement or other; 


and, as they were intimately acquainted 


with a lady of the name of Ballendan, 
Whoſe religion was that of the church of 
England, Kezia placed her under her 
protection when ſhe wiſhed her to go to 
the play, opera, &c. &c, Mrs. Ballen- 
dan was a widow of large fortune, quite 
an inoffenſive character, one who would 
do neither harm or good to any ſingle 
| 5 | | being, 
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being, of an even temper, yet weak uns- | 
derſtanding, and led a very faſhionable 
life, not from any fondneſs for it, but 
merely becauſe ſhe: thought it' was ne- 
ceſſary for her to do ſo, as ſhe was rich; 
Being exceedingly good humoured, ſhe 
was a frequent chaperon to many young 
unmarried ladies, who liked her in pre- 
ference to-any one elſe, as they were un- 
der no- reſtraint in her company. She 
was continually giving grand entertain- 
ments, and invited Ermina one evening 
to a ſplendid rout and ball: ſhe gave, at 
which all the firſt nobility in town were 
to be preſent. From the fear of meeting 
any of her former acquaintance, Ermina 
would gladly have been excuſed fronr 
going, but was over- ruled by Kezia Fair- 
field, who wiſhed her to be preſent, think- 
ing it would afford her pleaſure. 


On- this occaſion ſhe was dreſſed with 


that taſte and ſimple e elegance which al- 
ways | 
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ways diſtinguiſhed her from every other 


woman. She wore a train petticoat and 


jacket of white crape, over white ſatin 


completely trimmed with the fineſt blond- 


lace, and her luxuriant gloſſy ringlets 


were ornamented and confined with the 


moſt elegant diamond combs, a preſent 
from her friend Kezia. A bunch of ſnow 
drops, emblematical of her purity, were 
placed .in her boſom, and thus plainly, yet 
elegantly attired, ſhe looked fo ſtrikingly. 
lovely, that the amiable quaker antici- 
pated the admiration ſhe would meet 
with: Nor was ſhe miſtaken, for ſhe no 


ſconer entered Mrs. Ballendan's drawing- 


room, than every eye was fixed on her 
alone, though there were many beautiful 
women preſent, who in regularity of fea- 


- tures might ſurpaſs her; but none in 
whoſe perſon and countenance ſo much 
 Jovelineſs, grace, and ſweetneſs, were 


united. The gaze of curiofity and mur- 


mur of approbation that ſhe encountered 


_ af 
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at her entrance, little as ſhe thought of 
herſelf, ſhe could not avoid obſerving, as 
the audible whiſpers of admiration paſſ- 
ing around, were as numerous as the 
glances ſhe received. The confuſion ſhe 
experienced heightened the rich glow of 
her cheek, and made her look more 
dazzlingly beautiful. But the pointed 
attention of Mrs. Ballendan ſoon dif 
. pelled her agitation, and, having con- 
ducted her to three young ladies of her 
acquaintance, that lady left her to pay 
her compliments to ſome of the company 
that were juſt arrived, Theſe young la- 
dies, the Miffes Somerton, were of the 
uſual deſcription of faſhionable girls, full 
of pretty ſmall-talk, fatire, and converfa- 
tion about dreſs, and Ermina had formed 
an acquaintance with them from fre- 
quently meeting together at Mrs, Bal- 
lendan's. The pertinence of their re- 
marks on the various fingular characters, 
Who were perceptible amongſt the large 
| | party. 
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party aſſembled before them, and formed 


- a ſtriking contraſt to the handſome and 


elegant affociated with them, diverte& 


85 her exceedingly. As they were gaily 
laughing at a moſt ridiculous old woman, 


who, though ſixty years old, and immo- 


derately fat, was dreſſed in the ſame ju- 
venile ſtyle as a girl of fifteen, Mrs. Bal 
lendan approached with an elderly gen- 
teman, whoſe dignified air beſpoke him 
a man of the firſt rank. He was near 


ſeven feet. high, his countenance fair and 


florid, and his hair white as ſnow, which 
gave him a moſt venerable appearance, 
as he was apparently ſeventy years oß 


age. Having at his requeſt been intro- 


- duced to. Ermina, he entered into con- 
verſation with her, and there was.ſome- 
thing in his appearance that» intereſted 
her ſo much, that ſhe felt an unaccount- 


able anxiety to gain his. good opinion, 
and flattered herſelf ſhe had ſucceeded, as 
he ſeemed to take pleaſure i in converſing 

| with, 
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with her. Whilſt they were chatting 
quite familiarly, a faſhionable young man 
approached, who exclaimed : © By hea- 
vens, my lord, you are guilty of a con- 
founded mapa we ſhall all deteſt 
you for it.“ “ True, Mr. Flippant,” re- 
joined Ermina's companion, © I think I 
have reaſon to be vain of the poſt of ho- 
nour I have gained, and of ſupplanting in 
this lady's favour all the beaux and fops. 
in the room However, I braye your 
envy, being ſuch a conceited old fellow as 
to imagine, that Miſs. Montroſe prefers me 
with my ſilver locks to all the Adonis's 
preſent.” Ermina ſmiled at his lordſhip's 
good-humoured raillery, and an animated 
converſation was kept up between him 
and Flippant, that highly entertained her, 
whilſt the admired this cheerfulneſs, ſo 
rare in a man of his age. He remained 
with her the greater part of the evening, 
as ſhe danced but little, and he perceived 

ſhe took moro pleaſure in his. ſocietys 
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than in that of any other perſon ; for the 


Hattery and attention of the other gen- 


tlemen gave her no pleaſure. Her heart, 
torn and wounded as-it had been, and its 
affection, ſolely placed on one object, 


* fickened at the love and admiration of 


ethers, diſſiking to hear of paſſions ſhe 
could not encourage, and ſentiments to 
which ſhe could make no return. She 
wiſhed much to know who this venera- 
ble nobleman was; that had charmed her 


dy his elegant and pleaſing manners, but 
the had no opportunity of enquiring of 


Mrs. Ballendan before Mr. Fairfield's car- 
riage came for her; and throughout the 
evening ſhe had not once heard his name 


mentioned by any one, but only diſtin- 


guiſhed by the appellation of my lord. She 


was therefore obliged to reſtrain her eager. 
curioſity till ſhe ſaw Mrs. Ballendan again, 
who had ſo haſtily pronounced his name 


when ſhe introduced him that her ear 
could not catch the ſound. 
| | f Two 
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Two or three mornings after, that lady 
Called in Finſbury- ſquare on a morning 
viſit to Mrs. Fairfield, and Ermina then 
anxiouſly enquired who that nobleman 
was that had ſo much intereſted her. 
Do you mean the Earl of Valancey?“ 
replied Mrs. Ballendan; © I thought I had 
introduced you to him.“ © You certainly 
did,” anſwered nia « but there was 
ſuch a buz of voices round us, as pre- 
vented my diſtinguiſhing what you ſaid.” 
« I aſſure you,” continued Mrs. Ballendan, 

* he aſked ſeveral queſtions, and was 
very Curious to know every thing relative 
to you, and looked ſurpriſed when I ſaid 
your name was Montroſe.” Ermina in 
vain conjectured the motive of this ſur- 
priſe, concluding at laſt that it could only 
be mere fancy in Mrs, Ballendan. 

- 

The following evening ſhe accompanied 
Mrs. Ballendan to the opera, and had 
| been but a Wort time ſeated | in the box, 
when 


5 
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when Lord Valancey, who had ſeen FOE 


und bowed from the other ſide of the 
Houſe, entered to make his compliments. 
He ſeated himſelf by Ermina, and con- 
verſed with her for ſome time with great 


intereſt, when ſuddenly, his eyes glancing 
by chance on her mother's picture, which 
was ſuſpended on her neck, he ſaid in a 


laughing tone Good heavens, do you 
wear your own likeneſs as an ornament? 
for though you could not have worn the 


portrait of any one ſo handſome, the cir- 


_. Eumſtance is rather unuſual.” Ermina 
ſſmiled at this obſervation, and ſaid he 
woas quite in an error, as it was the pic- 
ture of her mother, and, unfaſtening it 
from her neck, ſhe gave it him to lock 
at. He examined it for ſome time with 
great attention, and then looked on the 
reverſe, which contained the hair of Mrs. 


Montroſe, and the initials E. B. which he 
no ſooner obſerved; than his countenance 
underwent an evident alteration, and in 
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aun agitated voice, he demanded, apolo- 
gizing for his curioſity, her mother's 
maiden name. This queſtion, and the 
perturbation of his manner, made Ermina 
regard him with ſurpriſe, whilſt with the 
utmoſt ſweetneſs ſhe replied that it was 

Belvidere. She had no ſooner uttered - 

theſe words, than her aſtoniſhment in- 
_ creaſed at ſeeing him turn pale as death, 
and alarmed, ſhe feelingly enquired if he 
found himſelf ill. Caſting a melancholy 
glance at her, he anſwered in the affirma- 
tive, and ſaying the houſe was too warm 
for him, and that he ſhould be obliged to 
go out for air, he haſtily wiſhed them 
.g90d-night, and left the box, leaving Er- 
mina petrified with his ſtrange behaviour. 
She could not, on reflection, credit the 
truth of his ſudden ilInefs, rather ima- 
gining it was the fight of the picture, 


which, recalling ſome painful event to his 


remembrance, had thus affected his ſpi- 
rits, as he appeared but a few minutes 
before 


_ 


before extremely well. But ſhe appeared 
doomed to meet with people, for whoſe 
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fingular conduct ſhe: could find no expla- 


nation, and, on mentioning the circum- 


ſtance to Kezia F airfield, when ſhe re- 


turned home, the good quaker thought 


as well as herſelf, that the agitation 


evinced by Lord Valancey was exceed- 
ingly myſterious. 


Ermina had, immediately after her ar- 


gh rival in Finſbury-ſquare, called in Duke- 


ſtreet on her late landlady Mrs. Brown, 
and having made her a preſent for the 
care ſhe had taken of her baggage, or- 
dered it to be ſent to her, which was ac- 
_ cordingly done the next morning. She 
likewiſe took the precaution of deſiring 


ber, ſhould any one make enquiries after 
- her, not to let them know where ſhe 


hved, and Mrs. Brown promiſed faith- 


fully te obferve her requeſt, ſaying ſhe 
boped Miſs Montroſe would ſometimes 
1 RES ; da 
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do her the favour of making her a viſit. 
This Ermina promiſed with pleaſure to 
comply with, as ſhe could do it without 
inconvenience, (and had too much gra- 
titude in her diſpoſition to forget the 
civility and kindneſs, ſhe had received 
from her worthy landlady), Mr. Fair» ' 
field's carriage being always at her ſer- 
Vice. Otherwiſe it would have been 
ſcarcely practicable for her to have called 
often in Duke: ſtreet, as its great diſtance 
from Finſbury-ſquare muſt have rendered 
it expenſive and fatiguing. 


Ermina was ſeated one day in the car- 
riage before a ſhop in Fleet-ſtreet, which 
Kezia had entered to make ſome pur- 
chaſes, when Zemin Linmore, whom ſhe 
had not ſeen for ſome weeks, paſſed by, ö 
and recolleQing the coach, he looked in- 
to it to ſee if it contained any perſon he 
knew. Perceiving Ermina, he bowed, 
and came up to ſpeak to her, and, whilſt 

Vol. 11. 83 they 
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they were converſing, Mrs. Fairfield came 
out of the ſhop, and aſked him if he was 
diſengaged, to enter the carriage with 
her. Without heſitating, he accepted 
this invitation, and as they drove along, 
mentioned in the courſe of converſation 
that he ſhould in a fortnight quit Eng- 
land for the Eaſt-Indies, having been of- 
fered a very lucrative poſt there, where 
in a few years he expected to make 
a large and rapid fortune, Both ladies 
expreſſed ſurpriſe and regret at this in- 
telligence, and Ermina very innocently. 
ſaying, that ſhe had now diſcovered the 
cauſe of his late melancholy—attributing 
it to the idea of quitting England, which, 
from his having been ſo many years in 
it, muſt be the fame to him as his native 
. country—he heaved ſuch deep ſighs, and 
Jooked ſo dejected, that ſhe bluſhed at her 


inadvertence, in touching on a ſubject 
thus nearly connected wich his peace of 
ind. 


He 


„ 


He ſtaid dinner, and the importunities 


of the Fairfields at length prevailed with 
him to give evidently a reluctant conſent 
to paſs ſome days with them, previous to 


his departure. Ermina was converſing 


one morning about him to Elizabeth 


Fairfield, and remarking how much he 
was altered, when tlie latter ſignificantly 


ſmiled, and ſaid, many others had made 


the ſame obſervation, adding that ſhe 


knew a circumſtance relating to him that 


would explain it, but before ſhe diſcloſed 


it ſhe muſt require her promiſe never to 


divulge it; though 1 forget, ſhe continued 


laughing, that policy will incline thee to 


be ſilent on this ſubject. Ermina was 


ſurpriſed at this introduction, but made 


no comments, promiſed ſecrecy, and Mrs. 
Fairfield proceeded: “ Since thy reſid- 
ence with my father and mother-in-law, 


_ Linmore and my huſband went to make 
a viſit of a few weeks to the former's 
friend and patron Captain Linmore, at 


L 2 | his 
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his country- ſeat near Hampton. The 


Houſe being at that time very full of 
company, they both ſlept in a double- 


bedded room; and one night whilſt he 


was aſleep, my huſband was diſturbed by 

a murmuring kind of noiſe, and, liſten- 

Ing very attentively, heard Linmore talk- 

ing in his fleep, and the word“ Ermina“ 
repeated very diſtinctly, and a little while 

after, dear, dear, girl, was mentioned. 
Upon which my huſband began to rouſe, 
comprehending what was implied by 
thoſe broken ſpeeches, having frequently 
Heard Linmore ſpeak very paſſionately 
Of thee, but ſuppoſed he could not be in 
earneſt, as the difference of colour muſt 
; preclude all hopes of ſucceſs, till he was 


. confirmed in the truth of Linmore's feel- 


ings, by his reſt being diſturbed from 
thinking ſo intently on this ſubject. And 
now again let me intreat thee,” ſaid Mrs. 
Fairfield, © not to take notice of what I 
Have — to * as my huſband 
inſiſted 
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inſiſted on my ſecrecy; fearful thou 
wouldſt be diſpleaſed; but I thought it 
would entertain thee to hear of the paſ- 
ſion thou haſt innocently created.” In- 
deed, my dear Mrs. Fairfield,” replied. 
Ermina, © it would have quite a con- 
trary effect if I was certain he had really 
formed a warm attachment to me, as 1 
could not fupport the idea of having, 
though unknowingly, implanted a thorn 
in a boſom of fo much worth, which it 
would never be in my power to extract; 
for the difference of complexion, ſup- 
poling my heart diſengaged, muſt baniſh 
all hopes of encouragement; and I am 
eonvinced he has too much ſenſe and hu- 
mility ever to think of offering himſelf to 
my acceptance: but I hope it is all a 
miſtake.” I am convinced it is not,” 
rejoined: Mrs. Fairfield, * as he told my 
huſband” 'twas. deſpair of ſucceſs in his 
fatal love, that made him ſo wretched ; 
and I make no doubt, but that his going 
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to the Eaſt-Indies is merely to fly from 
the fight of thee, which he cannot avoid 
while in England, and that he truſts to 


conquer his paſſion by abſenting himſelf, 
| perhaps for ever, from it.” *I wiſh you 
© had not given me this information,” ſaid 
Ermina, | « for J am quite miſerable on 


his account; and ſhould be ſtill more ſo, 
did J not flatter myſelf that it is a boyiſh 


flame, which, meeting with nothing to 
feed it, will ſoon be extinguiſhed ; and 
you may likewiſe reſt aſſured, that not 
any circumſtance relative to what 7 | 
| | have told me ſhall ever paſs my lips.” 


From the, moment that Mrs. Fairfield 


had divulged this ſecret to her, Ermina 


always felt confuſed in the company of 


Linmore, and could not avoid wiſhing 
that the time for his departure was ar- 
. . Tived; as to ſee each other was only pro- 

ductive of mutual pain, Ermina ſuffering 


as much from pity as Linmore from love. 


| Yet, from his FIR conduct ſhe could 


draw | 
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draw no inference of his attachment, ſs 
very guarded was he, never prefuming . 
to take advantage of the many opportu- 
nities he had of being alone with her, 
and there was. ſomething ſo noble in his 
being conſcious of his colour, and devoid 
of all vanity, that thoſe acquainted with 
his unfortunate paſſion were ſtruck with 
| admiration and eſteem. - But an event, 
which it was impoſſible to ſuſpe& would 
happen, and which was one of thoſe 
cruel accidents no human prudence could 
prevent, gave Ermina the cruel certainty 
of being beloved by him, and rent her 
beart with an anguiſh ihe had hoped ta 
have been . | ; 


She was converſing one afternoon, 
when alone with him, about. the Eaſt. 
Indies, till interrupted by Mrs. Fairfield's | 
eldeſt boy, nearly four years old, who 
came into the room, with ſomething in 
bis hands which he held behind his back, 


L4 ſaying, 
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faying, © Nobody knows what J have 
found. Thee may look, Ermina, but 
Linmore ſha'n't.” She accordingly exa- 
mined it to pleaſe the child, and to her 
great aſtoniſhment beheld a likeneſs of 
herſelf, whilſt the little boy, laughing, 
exclaimed, © ”Tis a very pretty picture, 
and what Linmore wears about his neck, 
as I've ſeen him when he has been dreſſ- 
ing himſelf.” To paint Ermina's conſter- 
nation at this ſpeech is impoſſible, and 
| the began looking at the flowers on the 
carpet, not daring to raiſe her eyes, as 
Linmore was ſeated cloſe to her, to whom 
the child faid, reſtoring the picture 
“There, thee may take it now, but thee 
- ought to give meapretty plaything for find- 
ing it.” Not a word all this time did Zemin 
utter, but ſhe heard him ſigh deeply, ariſe 
| and walk to the window, which ſome- 
1 what relieved her, and ſhe heſitated whe- 
ther to leave the room directly or not, 
When the little boy, who was very fond 


; 


| „ „ 
ef him, cned out, after looking in his 
face, © Poor Linmore is crying; he is 
very unhappy ;” and running over to Er- 
mina, began pulling her by the gown, 
ſaying, © Come and' make it up with 
him, come and- make it up with him; 
if he has been: naughty I'm ſure he will 
not do ſo any more, he will be very 
good.” © Oh, God!” he exclaimed, 
„this is more than I can bear!“ and, 
_ difengaging himſelf from the child, who 
tried to detain him, he left the room 
without once caſting his eyes towards 
Ermina. 14 | 
42466 
When he was gone, ſhe ſeemed as one: 
awakened from a ſtupor, the ſhock ſne 
received from this unexpected diſcovery, 
occaſioned by ſuch a ſimple incident, 
having ſenſibly affected her. What a 
fate is mine!“ ſhe ſaid, while the tears 
rolled down her cheeks; © new ſources of 
woe continually ſpring, where J leaſt ex- 
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peſt them. 'Vnforiahate Linmore, a little 
time will, I hope, remove your uneaſineſs, 
and take from me the painful idea of 
having wounded a heart of ſo much 


'W 


From this fatal period they avoided | 
each other as much as poſſible, and no 
other affecting circumſtance happening 
from that time till his departure, to 
plunge her into any additional ſorrow, 
ſhe felt leſs uneaſineſs on his account. 
The day previous to his quitting them 
to embark for India, ſhe confined herſelf, 
under pretence of an head-ache, to her 
apartment; for though he had faid he 
ſhould avoid the pain of taking a forma} 
leave of his friends, by ſetting off early 
the next morning, ſhe. knew that the 
_ fight of her would be a great trial to his 
feelings ; and ſhe congratulated herſelf 
on having thought on a method to ſpare 


| * 
Ermina 
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Ermina was no ſooner dreſſed on the 
following morning, than one of the maid- 


ſervants brought her a letter, which, ſhe- 


ſaid, Mr. Linmore had deſired to have 
delivered to her as ſoon as ſhe was up. 
She opened it with a trembling hand, and 


read the following lines : 


e Moiſt 1 and moſt beloved of 

„ women, ä 
« bid adieu to a country which is 
« dearer to me than any other; I bid 


adieu to the moſt faithful of friends; 


c 


> 


and laſt of all (my trembling hand will 
« ſcarce dictate the words) I bid adieu 
« to. an object I love more than light or 
« life. Oh, my Ermina! (do not now be 
« angry with me tor the expreſſion) the 
„ pangs I feel at being ſeparated for ever 
from you cannot be equalled, and never 
may I again'endure the agonizing tor- 
ture of this moment! How often have 
* 1 ardently wiſhed to throw myſelf at 
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your feet, and, pouring out the anguiſh 
e of my foul, have implored your ſoothing 
« pity! But honour, and the fear that 


you would be diſguſted with the paſſion 


of ſuch a man as Iam, made me reſtrain 
* the ardour of my ſoul. Alas! why 
* were you not born an Indian maid ? 
ec then might I have wooed you, unre- 
« ſtrained, and happy in your love: care- 
« leſs and gay, I would have roved 
through foreſt and grove, and pillaged 
« all the ſweets of nature to deck my 
« beauteous bride, herſelf more fair, 


4 more lovely ſtill! But, why do I ſuf- 


„ fer my fancy to wander into theſe ideal 
t viſions of happineſs; that only make the 
« reality appear more horrid? and cruel 


it is of me, knowing the ſenſibility of 


your angelic mind, to wound it by 
& evincing the ſeverity of my fate, and 
e poignancy of my feelings. Yet, incon- 
« Yiderate as you will perhaps deem me, 


Ma every thing moſt ſacred to wit- 


. 6 neſs, 
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4 neſs, that never willingly from me 
* ſhould you have known that 1 loved, 


or rather adbred you; and it is only 
% now, when my heart is rent with the 


© moſt bitter ſorrow, that I dare unboſom 


„ myſelf to your compaſſion. And now, 


fare wel for ever, my gentle and beauti- 


« ful friend. May felicity be your lot, 


« though. miſery is mine! may you be 
© united to the man of your choice, but 


„ Linmore hopes he never mall return to 


„ behold it.” 


It was with many interruptions: from 


* 


tears, that Ermina peruſed this letter, at: 


being impoſſible for her to do otherwiſe 
than regret, that an attachment ſo ſincere, 
ſo delicate, and ſo diſintereſted, ſhould be 

ſo unfortunately placed, though ſhe en- 
deavoured to alleviate the pangs ſhe felt 
on his account, by indulging an idea that 
the different ſcenes in which he would 


be ſoon engaged, would greatly tend to 


obliterate 


. * 
** 
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obliterate all remembrance of her. She 
could not refiſt comparing his noble con- 
duct with that of moſt of the men of the- 
preſent age, who ſeek merely the grati- 
| fication of their own inclinations, without 
conſulting the happineſs or wiſhes of the 
object they pretend to love. I ſay pre- 
tend, becauſe no man can be truly ſaid to 
Jjove a woman, who will not, for her feli- 
city, ſacrifice any ſelfiſh conſiderations of 
his own. But, alas! ſo pure and genuine 
a paſſion exiſts but rarely, though, for the 
| honour of mankind, it does ſometimes. 

exiſt, but is chiefly to be found in'novels. 


and romances. 


* 


my 
„ 
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CHAPTER x. 


Diſtruſt and heavineſs fit round my heart, 
And apprehenſion ſhocks my timorous ſoul, 
Why was not I laid in my peaceful grave 
With my poor parents, and at reſt, as they are > 
Inſtead of that, I'm wand'ring into cares, 

| OTWAY, 


ERMINA had never ſeen. Lord Valan- 
cey ſince the night they met at the opera; 
though ſhe wiſhed it extremely, being in- 


| . tereſted in no common degree about him, 


more indeed than ſhe ever recollected to 
have felt for any other ſtranger ; but not- 
withſtanding ſhe continued to be fre- 
quently of Mrs. Ballendan's parties, and 


accompanied her to public places, ſhe 
never 
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dd him, till, be t to get the bets 
ter of her curioſity, ſlie at length ven- 
tured to aſk that lady what was become 
of him, and learnt to her extreme chagrin 
that he had left town. She was quite 
angry with herſelf for feeling diſappoint-- 

ed, at receiving this intelligence; but 
his extraordinary behaviour at the opera 

Had increaſed her anxiety to ſee him. 


again. 


One very fine day for that time of the 
year had tempted Mrs. Elizabeth Pair- 
feld to drive to Hyde-park with Ermina, 
and two of her children. They had 

driven ſeveral times round the ring, when 

a carriage flow ly paſſed them, in which ſat 
a lady whom. Miſs, Montroſe immediately 
recognized for Mrs. Helderton ; and the 
| meer with which ſhe regarded her, and 
=. the. haughty toſs of her head, was « con- 
vineing proof it was no other than her- 
ſelf, She felt rather mortified and con- 
fuſed 
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fuſed at the contewptuous air with which 
the was regarded by her, as it confirmed 
her in the apprehenſion that ſhe had ſuf- 
fered in the opinion of all her former 
friends, with none of whom ſhe had been 
ſo fortunate hitherio as to meet. with, 
except Mrs. Helderton ; but whilſt this 
circumſtance pained her, on the other 
hand, ſhe felt pleaſure at diſcoverin{Pthat 
ſhe was out of mourning, and, fram 
this appearance, flattered herſelf that Sir 
Charles was ſtill alive. She hoped Mrs. 
| Fairfield had not perceived the ſupercili- 
ous air and diſdainful glances of Mrs. 
Helderton towards her, though ſhe was 
afraid of it, from her having aſked her if 
ſhe knew that lady, which mal à propos 
queſtion ſhe had endeavoured to evade, 
as none of the family except . Jeremiah 
and Kezia knew any part of her ſtory. 
All the way returning home, ſhe was. 
filent and grave: for the fight of Mrs. 
Helderton had revived the remembrance 
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IN of vaſt ſeones of raffeting; 1 nor could ſhe 
for the remainder of the day ſhake off a 
'- melancholy that depreſſed her ſpirits, and 
rendered her abſent and inattentive to all | 

that 2 885 


Trifling and of little conſequence: as 
this unexpected rencontre with Mrs, Hel- 
derte appeared, it was ſome days be- 
fore Ermina could baniſh: thoſe diſagree- 
able recollections, which the ſight of her 


had revived in her mind; and dreading 


leſt ſne ſhould meet any more of the ſame 
party, prejudiced as ſhe feared they were 
againſt her, ſhe went qut much ſeldomer 
than before, beginning ſecretly to wiſh 
that Jeremiah and Kezia would return to 
Hertfordſhire. Of this ſhe had ſome ex- 
pedtation, as ſpring was faſt advancing, 
and ſhe took advantage of every oppor- 
tunity that offered to find fault with 
London, and praiſe the country, and 
would expatiate « on the ' pleaſure they 
mould 


„ 

ſhould enjoy there on ſeeing the trees 
budding forth their bright green leaves, 
with the hawthorn hedges, and the or- 
cChards full of bloſſom. Oh, my dear 
| fir,” ; ſhe would ſay to Mr. Fairfield, 
« how I long to ſee your garden! The 
borders will ſoon be filled with crocuſes 
and ſnow-drops, and we ſhall ſhortly be 
enabled to gather nologaye of primroſes, 
panſies, and violets.” This little innos 
cent artifice had the deſired effect, and 
was pleaſing to the good quakers, who 
preferred the country, and only came to 
London in the moſt dreary ſeaſon, and to 
have the pleaſure of ſeeing their children 
frequently, which they could not expect 
in the winter if they ſtaid in Hertford- 
| ſhire. They began therefore to ſeriouſly. 
talk of returning to it, and Ermina was 
in high ſpirits at the idea, glad to ex- 
change operas, routs, balls, and aſſem- 
blies, for a walk by moonlight in ſome 
- ſequeſtered dell, and the vocal muſic of 
the 
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- he woods: bappier to. view the harm- 


leſs vacant countenances of rural maid or 
F ſwain, than thoſe of faſhionable beau or 
belle, in whoſe faces, emaciated by diſſipa- 
tion, pride, ſcorn, and ill- humour, are too 


frequently diſplayed. 


But this dream of approaching peace 
and contentment, like many others which 
our poor heroine bad formed, was inter- 
rupted, juſt as ſhe, had began to expect 

it would be realifed. Mrs Elizabeth 
Fairfield, after having been out one morn- 
ing to make ſome viſits, came into the 
drawing- room, w here Ermina was ſeated 
at work, and, rather abruptly, aſked her, 
fixing her eyes with ſcrutiny. on her face, 

i ſhe knew a Sir Charles Melroſs. Con- 
fuſed at this unexpected queſtion, Er- 

mina bluſhed, and anſwered in the af- 
firmative. Hum,” faid Mrs. E. Fair- 
field, © I had hoped thee did not.“ Sur- 
GARE ſhe aſked the reaſon why; but the 

- other. 


and Kezia Fairfield. But here, likewiſe, 
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other replying, that perhaps it was of no 
conſ--quence, ti.e converſation ceaſed, as 
the ſaid no more on the ſubject, and ſoon 
af er left her. But Miſs Montroſe ob- 
ſerved, that from the moment of her 
aſking this queſtion, the treated her with 


a freezing coldneſs, that hurt her ex- 


ceedingly, as, till this period, the had ever 
been uniformly good-natured, attentive, 


and obliging, and (though not poſſeſſed 


of much underitanding) had won Er— 


mina's affection, by her coaſtant = 
humour. 5 Hg 

For this alteration ia Elizabeth Fair- 
field, which was imitated by her huſ- 
band, Ermina could not account, any 


more than for many other extraordinary 
_ circumſtances that had happened to her, 


and ſhe endeavoured to conſole herſelf 
for the mortifying change, in the unal- 
tered, affectionate kindneſs of Jeremiah 


ſhe 
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fne met with an allay to hs happineſs 
ſhe had formed for herſelf in their good- 


neſs and fondneſs for her, as a» gloom 
apparently hung over them, which, al- 
though it made no difference in their ten- 


derneſs towards her, ſhe fancied (whilſt 
ſhe hoped ſhe was miſtaken) was con- 


| nefted with the cauſe that had leſſened 
the friendſhip of their ſon and daughter. 
A week paſſed away, during which pe- 


riod their reſerve and chilling civility 
feemed to increaſe rather than diminiſh, 
and feeling more comfortleſs than ever, 


to divert her mind fas Mrs. Ballendan 


had not called for the ſpace of eight or 


nine days) ſhe aſked Mrs. E. Fairfield to 


tend her the carriage to pay her a morn- 


ing viſit, or, if ſhe was going out, ſhe 


would thank her to ſet her down there. 
To this requeſt ſhe remained ſilent for 


ſome minutes, which Ermina imagining 


to proceed from an unwillingneſs to 


oblige her, ſaid it was of no conſequence, 
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X it was not quite convenient, as ſhe 
would take a hackney-coach. © Thee 


quite miſtakes my ſilence, Ermina Mon- 


troſe, replied Elizabeth, © it being 


cauſed by a repugnance to give thee 
pain, but which it is now impoſſible for 
me to avoid, as I ſhould be ſorry to 


have thee rudely repulſed” from friend 
Ballendan's door; it is with . reluctance, 
therefore, I tell thee that thou wilt never 


be admitted into her houſe again. The 
cauſe thou canſt eaſily gueſs.” At theſe 


words Ermina turned as pale as death, 


unable to utter a fentence ; and, pitying 
her diſtreſs, the quaker rejoined, «© Be aſ- 
ſured I truly commiſerate thy errors; for, 
left an orphan at ſuch an early age, and 
expoſed without a protector to the world, 
much allowance is to be made for thee, 
and I doubt not but thy faults are exag- 
gerated.” « Of what, madam, am I ac- 
cuſed?” replied Ermina, recovering her 
ſpirits, © and who is my accuſer? believe 
9 8 me, 
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me, though unfortunate, the moſt inno- 
cent of uman b.ings.” „ Add not to 
thy offences, the crime of falſehood, Er- 
mina Montroſe,“ continued Elizabeth; 
have the beſt authority for the know- 
ledge I have gained of thy ill conduct, 
and it would be wrong to bring the truth 
of people of honour in competition with 
= . theveracity of ſuch a character as thine.” 
S8 ock d beyond expreſſion at being thus 
- © Tudely a'crefled, and imagining it muſt 
be the ſame unknown enemy of her 
per ce thit always undermined her hap- 
'- * PÞinef; and defamed her, Ermina had yet 
| ſufficient courage left to ſay, & It is of 
vo avail, I find, to defend myſelf, as I ſee 
you are determined, to. diſbelieve my aſ- 
ſevelations of innocence and integrity; 
dau ſurely you will place reliance on the 
aſſertions of your father and mother-in- 
law, the latter being fully - acquainted 
with my whole ſtory.” I have already 
ſpoken to them,” replied the quaker, 
| r „ 
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« ad It 1 occaſioned a net 


ing between them, my huſband, and my- 


ſelf; for thy arts, of which I have been 


fully informed, have blinded them to be- 


eve any thing thou doſt chooſe to ad- 
vance. Verily, it was not well of Zemin 
Linmore to introduce his miſtreſs under* 
the roof of our reſpectable parents, whoſe 


iH- placed charity in protecting thee, mult 


bring diſgrace on all their family.“ At 
the concluſion of this ſpeech, which over- 


whelmed Ermina with horror and diſ- 
may, Elizabeth Fairfield walked majeſti- 


cally out of the room, leaving her to give 
vent to her ſuppreſſed tears, which now |. 


flowed in torrents from her weeping eyes. 
Upon reflection, ſhe found herſelf neceſ- 


ſiated to fly from the protection of Jere- 


miah and Kezia Fairfield, with whom 
from their warm affection for her ſhe had 


hoped to paſs the remainder of her event- 


ful life. Again ſhould ſhe be obliged to 


wander through the world, a deſolate. 
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ed being; for, could ſhe * 
by her preſence any longer to deſtroy the 
harmony that had hitherto reigned in the 
happy family of the Fairfields, or bear to 
. cauſe the diſunion of a family that, till 


| ſhe entered it, enjoyed the pureſt fe- 


licity? © No, never,” ſhe ejaculated, 

* will I be fo ungrateful ; rather let the 
2 ſevereſt miſery be again my lot, than that 
I ſhould ſow diſſenſions in the breaſts of 
my amiable benefactors, and their deareſt 
relatives, and thus wound the hearts of 
thoſe who cheriſhed me when my mind 
was lacerated, and weakened by afflic- 
tion.“ Ardently did ſhe wiſh that Ze- 
min Linmore had remained in England, 
as he could have exculpated them both 
from the horrid conſtruction put on their 
friendſhip, though ſhe ſtrove to conſole 
berſelf with the ſoothing idea, that Jere- 
miah and Kezia Fairfield yet judged her 
| innocent ; and, wiping away her tears, 
25 the ſtroye to compole her looks, that 
| they 
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they might not be hurt (knowing their | 
feelings) by the ſuſpicion that ſhe was 


e 


She met them at dinner, and was 10 
ſucceſsful in her endeavours to hide the 
melancholy that oppreſſed her, that it 
eſcaped their obſervation, to her extreme 
N ſatisfaction, as ſhe had a twofold motive 
for wiſhing her ſorrow to be diſregarded, 
convinced, that if they knew of the ſe- 
vere indelicate cenſures of Elizabeth, it 
would render the breach ſtill wider be- 
tween them. When again left to the 
free indulgence of ber thoughts, ſhe 
formed numberleſs plans in her own 
mind about quitting her worthy friends, 
and what method ſhe ſhould afterwards 
purſue, but every one ſeemed fo fraught 
with inconvenience, that they were re- 
jetted as faſt as planned, and time paſſed 
away leaving her ſtill undetermined. The 


next we Kezia, though ignorant of the 
M2 cauſe, 


x ( us. 1 
"cauſe, obſerving. VI pale ſhe looked 
(for anxiety of mind had prevented her 


| | _ cloling her eyes all night), requeſted Mrs. 


E. Fairfield to take her out for an airing 
with her, hoping it would be beneficial - 

to her. Ermina ſaw it was very diſ- 
- agreeable to the latter to comply with 
this requeſt, and ſhe dared not herſelf de- 
eline going with her, without diſcloſing 


| all that had paſſed to her worthy friend. 


The carriage was therefore ordered, and 
ſcarce a word was exchanged between 


f them during their drive. As they were 


returning home, Mrs. E. Fairfield ordered 
the coachman to ſtop at a toy-ſhop in the 
Strand, and while looking at ſome: toys 
that were brought to the coach for her 
to ſee, who ſhould paſs by, but Madame 
Daufeuille, who no ſooner caſt her eyes 
towards the carriage, than, as mortifica- 
tions never come alone, ſhe inſtantly 

— 15 recogniſed our luckleſs heroine, who no 
fooner perceived her than ſhe ſhrunk 
1 back 
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back to cds her obſervation. But it | 
was too late, and the bold Frenehwoman 
marched up to the carriage, bawling out, 
Mon Dieu, Miſs Smith! is it. you? 
am glad to ſee you in a good ſituation. 
I ſuppoſe you are waiting-maid to this 
lady. Well, what is good for Jaques is 
not- good for Nicole ; for 1 have had na 
ane who has embroidered ſo neatly ſince, 
and if you quit your place ſhall be glad 
to employ you again.” Ermina, almoſt | 
dead with vexation, as ſhe ſaw Mrs. E. 
Fairfield glancing at her with contempt, 

returned a very cold anſwer, which ſeem» 
ed to diſappoint Madame Daufeuille, 

who expected ſhe would expreſs her gra- 


titude for her proffered kindneſs; but, 5 


no way rebuffed, ſhe continued chatting 
with the utmoſt volubility, till at length, 
after a long converſation, to Ermina's | 
great relief ſhe took her leave, calling 
out as loud as ſhe could, fo, that the ſer- 
n could: bear. her, “ Bon jour, Ma- 
M 3 demoiſelle 
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demoiſelle Smith, bon jour, bon jour,” 


and continued nodding her head till the | 
carriage drove off, When ſhe was out 


of ſight, Ermina began explaining to 


. Mrs. E. Fairfield her motive for aſſuming 


the name of Smith, but the latter, per- 
celving her intention, prevented her with 
theſe words: © I ſee thee art going to 


attempt thy juſtification, but, be con- 


vinced it is totally uſeleſs, as what I have 
now witneſſed confirms the truth of all 
1 have been told; and for thee to endea- 
vour by any artful ſtory to make thyſelf 


appear innocent, will be loſing thy time 


and troubling thy invention to no NN | 
OW" os | | 


80 undiſguiſed an ' avowal of the con- 
temptible light in which ſhe held her, 
ſtruck Ermina dumb; and finding it un- 
availing to contend with a mind thus 
ilhberal, and completely warped by pre- 


judice againſt Retz w_ remained ſilent 
ll j | -” [2 1 | the 
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the remainder of the way home, indulg- 
ing reflections on what method beſt to 
purſue, to eſcape from a roof where ſhe 
was viewed with diſlike and contempt, a 
contraſt. ſhe could not endure after the 
kindneſs and reſpe& with which ſhe had 
been firſt treated. The numberleſs pre- 
ſents ſhe” had received from her friends 
Jeremiah and Kezia Fairfield, had oc-. 
caſioned her to make but a trifling en- 
croachment on the fifty pounds they had 
given her, and nearly forty of it remain- 
ed. With this ſum ſhe reflected ſhe 
- might ſupport- herſelf for a ſhort time, 
till ſhe had conſidered upon ſome plan 
by which to gain a ſubſiſtence, and if. 
driven to any great diſtreſs, could apply 
to Madame Daufeuille, though ſhe ſhould 
be exceedingly averſe to it, from a diſ- 
| like ſhe had imbibed to her manners; 
but ſhe reflected, that when ſuffering 
from neceſſity, trifling objeQians muſt be 
overlooked. That ſhe ſhould adopt ſome 


G 
| ſpeedy: plan for her removal, ſhe found 
was abſolutely neceffary to the peace of 


ber benefaQtors, and the next day, under 


pretence of going into the city a-ſhop- 
ping, ſhe drove to Palbmall, got out 
there, and walked to Duke: ſtreet, in- 

tending to take her old apartments, but 
to her extreme diſappointment the whole 
of the houſe was let. She then -pro- 
ceeded in ſearch of other lodgings, and 


Is | at length fixed-on a ſecond floor in Nor- 


ton - ſtreet, which ſhe preferred to every 
bother, from its proximity to her former 
_ Jandlady, Mrs. Brown. When ſhe had 
taken the lodgings, ſhe returned to her, 
- requeſting ſhe would do her the fayonr to 
receive her baggage,” which would come 
ina few days, and tell the perſons who con- 
veyed it that ſhe was gone into the coun- 
try the knew not Where, and deſired her 
things to be leſt under her care, till ſhe 
returned, and that ſoon after ſhe would 
by Bo fend for 4 herſef. Mrs. 


Brown 


(ws) Ig 
Brown promiſed faithfully to obſerye her 


inſtructions, and, with a heart fomewhat _ 


lightened of its cares, from having decided 
what was to become of het, Ermina re- 
turned to Finſbury-ſquare; She had de- 
termined very eatly the following morn- 
ing, before any of the family were moving. 
to ſteal ſoftly down ſtairs; and let herſelf 
out at the ftreet-door, intending to leave 
a letter for Kezia Fairfield on her toilet, 
She could with difficulty reſtrain her tearg 
when ſhe took leave of her for the nights 

and when ſhe reached her dyn chamber, 
ſhe faſtened the door, and indulged her- 
| ſelf in weeping. When this emotion had 
ſubſided ſhe opened her writing- deſk, and 
compoſed a letter, in which the exprefſed 
her gratitude to Kezia (to whom the 
letter was addreſſed) for the obligations 
ſhe had received from herſelf and Jere- 
miah Fairfield; obligations, ſhe faid, 
which would never be forgotten by her 
as W as ſhe lived ; and, ſhould ſhe ever 
M 5 have 
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her, we knew it was. hin widens condi 
to every woman, and eee meant 
e | 


he + eame in the: evening e wt "= 7 
"Bis appointment, and mentioning to him 
what ſhe had propoſed; be gratifed her 
junctions, without 'exprefling any curio- 
-_ tity. Poſſeſſing an uncommon fund of 
wit, information, and good-humour, he 
| Thatted away in a manner ſo lively and 

. agreeable, that, for the firſt time for ſome 
weeks, Ermina forgot her cares, and was 

* completely amuſed. Having gained per- 
miſffſon to ſee her again, he took his 
leave after paſſing ſeveral hours with her. 
From this period he frequemly made her 
viſits, would read to her when ſhe ſat at 
work, accompany. her with his flute when 

ſhe ſung; and was ſometimes her com- 
puanion when ſhe walked out, often mak- 

- . ng her hours, that would otherwiſe have 

r been 
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been dull, paſs ſwiftly away. But win 
all his good qualities (as human nature 


is never quite perfect), Devereux had one 
ridiculous failing, which, whilſt, Ermina 
lamented it, often afforded her the high- 


eſt diverſion. It was, the rage of ſeeming 25 


to be intimately acquainted with every 
body of rank and conſequence; which 


weakneſs was the more extraordinary in 


him, as he was a young man of faſhion, 
family, and fortune; and, when ſhe walk- 
ed with him, they never paſſed an elegant 


carriage, either with or without a coro- 
net, but he was ſure to bow as if he 


knew the perſons in it. One morning 


when he had perſuaded, her: to take a 
walk, at a little diſtance, approaching to- 


wards them, came two gentlemen ex- 
ceedingly handſome, and of the moſt no- 
ble appearance. Ermina expreſſed her 
admiration of them, ſaying they had an 


air of elegance and faſhion almoſt ſupe- 
rior to any men ſhe had ever ſeen. 


Devereux 
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Devereux tock no notice of this remark, 
but when they drew near, to her extreme 


ſurpriſe (as it would have been natural 
to have mentioned it, after what ſhe had 


* ſaid, if he knew them), he bowed to them, 


which they only returned with a ſtare of 
aſtoniſhment, and pafſed on. When they 


were at a little diſtance, Devereux, pre- 


tending to be agitated with paſſion, as if 
much offended, exclaimed, © Oh, c——ſe 
it, hang it, that fellow means to cut me. 
By God I can't bear that: I ſuppoſe it is 
becauſe he is with Lord George Cob- 
ham; but he may be affured for this, I'll 
have nothing more to ſay to him.“ With 

difficulty, Ermina compoſed her counte- 
naance at this ſcene, convinced he had 
never ſeen them before, merely affecting 
to be acquainted with them becauſe they 
* been praiſed by her. 


9 Aber ſomething intereſting to ac- 
quaint you with,” ſaid Devereux, coming 
Abe | one 
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one day into Ermina's apartment with an 
open letter in his hand, © having juſt 
this moment heard from my aunt, Mrs. 
St. Auſtin, who is willing from my ſole 
recommendation (for you ſee the high 
opinion ſhe has of your humble ſervant), 
to take you as her companion. As you 
told me you wanted ſuch a ſituation, I 
applied immediately to her, knowing ſhe 
had lately parted with a young lady that 
lived with her for ſome time; and ſhe 
tells me that ſhe ſhall expect you at St. 
Auſtin's-abbey, her country-ſeat, next 
week. I hope you will not think the 
diſtance too great; for ſhe lives in Cum- 
berland, but comes to town once in two 
years, and I ſhall have the pleaſure. of 


ſeeing you before that period, it being m 


intention to viſit the old lady in the au- 
tumn; and I flatter myſelf you will be 
happy with her, as ſhe is (OUR, 
Na eccentric.” 


Ermina 
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h began warmly to expreſs her 


_ gratitude for this proof of his friendſhip, 


but he prevented her continuing the ſub- 


8 ject, by faying—* You are not, by Hea- 


ven, in the leaſt obliged to me, as to ſerve 


you is doing myſelf a pleaſure; though I 


muſt confeſs, I certainly do practiſe ſome 
ſelf denial, as I ſhall fee! ſorry to part 
with my little friend. However, I can: 


5 not now ſtay to talk about this affair, 
being engaged to-day with a party of 


bucks, who expect me every moment, 


and only called in for a minute to tell 
you of the 'fituation offered, that in my 


abſence you may come to a determina- 
tion whether to accept it or not, and let 


me know when 1 ſee you again all about 

it, and if you intend going down next 

week. Having ſaid this, he nn 
with her, and hurried your: 


; When 5 was s gone, ſhe refleied with 


pleaſure and dawning hope on the re- 
BAND | ſpectable 
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friendſhip and good - nature of Deyereux, 
was offered for her acceptance, reſolving 
to tell him when they met, that ſhe had 
decided to go into Cumberland; a de- 


which ſhe felt ſo unaccountably averſe, 
that ſhe had every day delayed it, from 


. 
ſpectable ſituation which, e the 


ciſion which ſhe knew would pleaſe him, 


having frequently heard him mention 


Mrs. St. Auſtin with efteem, though ſhe 
had no idea of the plan he had formed 


for her advantage. She felt quite re- 
lieved at the proſpect of being ſoon + 
reſcued from the terrors of indigence, 


which ſhe had always in view, and had 


no other method of averting till this for- 


tunate event, but by applying to the diſ- 
guſting Madame Daufeuille; a plan to 


the hope (which was now happily realiſ- 


ed) that ſomething might happen to ren- 


der it quite , 


Devereux learnt, when the faw ber 


again, | 
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again, that ſhe had decided to live with 
his aunt, and his ſatisfaction was extreme 
at having been uſeful to her; and a few 
evenings previous to her quitting Lon- 
don he perſuaded her, which he never 
could do before, to let him accompany 
her to the play, as her favourite comedy 
of The Wonder was to be acted. Great 
as ſhe conſidered her obligations to him, 
ſhe had not reſolution to refuſe ſo trifling 
a favour, and as no entertainment was ſo 
agreeable to her as a play, from having 
been ſo long deprived of that pleaſure, 
ſhe received the higheſt gratification, and 
was chatting to her companion between 
the acts with ſome of her native vivacity, 
when, accidentally caſting her eyes round 
the houſe, ſhe perceived, to her extreme 
conſternation, Mrs. Helderton and an- 
other lady of a moſt unprepoſſeſſing ap- 
pearance, looking at her with a ſneer on 
their countenances, and talking at the 


_ fame time, e about her, to a 
gentleman 
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gentleman who ſeemed very much in- 


tereſted in what they ſaid. This induced 
Her to look at him attentively, and ſhe 


thought ſhe knew his figure, but his face 
ſhe could not diſtinguiſh, as he leant with 

his back towards her againſt one of the 
pillars of the box. . Suddenly, however, 
he turned round to ſeat himſelf by Mrs. 
Helderton, and, overcome with joy, ſur- 


priſe, and terror, Ermina felt ready to 


faint, when their eyes at the ſame mo- 
ment meeting, ſhe diſcovered the man 
whom ſhe had ſo long regretted, whom 
ſhe fancied to be wandering, forlorn, un- 
happy, and anxious for her fate, far from 
his native country, to. be now before her ; 
for it was indeed Lord Henry, who had 
been converſing with Mrs. Helderton and 
the other lady. 


The pleaſure, mingled with various 
emotions, which ſhe had felt at behold- 


ing him, was damped by ſeeing him in 


ſuch 
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ſuch company, and at obſerving the ſtern 
 havghty air with which he regarded her, 
and which ſeemed to pleaſe his com- 
pPanions, who often looked at her, and 


ttmen tittered and laughed behind their 


fans. This behaviour, added to the re- 
ſentment ſhe felt at his not flying in- 
ſtantly to her, after what ſhe had ſuffered 
for his ſake, ſuſtained her ſpirits, and his 
preſent ſociety aſſiſted the effort; for ſne 


Was determined, whatever were her feel - 


ings, not to let them perceive that ſhe 
endured a pang of regret for his neglect. 
She therefore continued converſing with 
Devereux with apparent gaiety, and had 
a little rallied her ſpirits, when an un- 

uſual tremor again pervaded her frame, 
on ſeeing him level his opera-glaſs at 


Lord,. Henry Beauchamp and his party, 


as ſhe dreaded leſt the latter ſhould ima- 
-  gine ſhe had prompted him to do ſo on 


1 purpoſe to inſult them. I think 
„ hoſe aces are -in luck to-night,” aid 
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Devereux, „to have ſuch a fine daſhing 
fellow to eſcort them here. I am ſure 1 


know his face about town, he's certainly 


ſomebody of conſequence. I wonder he 
ſhould notice thoſe women, who have 
neither beauty or elegance to recommend 


them to the obſervation of any man of 


taſte, and they look confoundedly croſs 
into the bargain.” Ermina's heart flut- 
tered as he ſpoke, and ſhe looked. to- 
wards the ſtage, not daring to glance to- 
wards Lord Henry, till fearful he might 
miſconſtru e the ſtaring of her companion; 


as what ſhe had already ſuffered made her 


dread leſt a quarrel ſhould take place be- 


tween him and any gentleman under 


whoſe protection ſhe' was, and ſhe're- 
pented going- to the play, though ſhe 
could never have dreamt of ſeeing him 
there. Her agitation was relieved a few 
minutes after, by ſee ing Lord Henry quit 
the box, but not till he had firſt given her 
a glance of ſcorn, as, notwithſtanding all 
vol. 11. - N her 
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her efforts, her eyes in voluntarily 1 
uo; the place where he im. W 


She felt much relieved at his is abſence 
as ſhe could now, without appearing in: 
fluenced by his diſdainful looks, quit the 
theatre ſooner than ſhe had intended, 
Complaining of fatigue, for the falſe ſpi- 
rits that had ſupported her having fled with 
his preſence, and left her ſpiritleſs and 
unhappy, ſhe requeſted to return home 
before the play was finiſhed, and was ac- 
companied by Devereux, who, imputing 
her apparent indiſpoſition to illneſs of 
body rather than of mind, ſhewed her all 
the. affeQionate attention of a brother, 
When at liberty to reflect on the conduct 
of Lord Henry, ſhe felt keener reſent- 
ment againſt him than ſhe. could ever 
have thought it poſſible for her to feel 
for any. perſon, particularly one who had 
ſo often vowed his affection for her was 
Interwoven with his exiſtence; and, who, 


( 267 % 
till this interview, had been tenderly be- 
loved by her; time, abſence, nor other 
lovers having had power to ſhake her 
fidelity. Yet mingled with the pain his 
meomprehenſible behaviour had inflicted 
in her gentle: boſom, ſhe enjoyed an ex- 
quiſite ſatisfaction in the certainty, that 
the: information ſhe had received con- 
cerning the death of Sir Charles was 
without foundation, as otherwiſe his ris 
val could not ſo publicly appear in Lon- 
don. How ſincerely did ſhe regret the 
boſs ſhe had ſuſtained in the alienated af- 
fections of Melroſs, whoſe faith and truth 
were ſo much more valuable than the 
fickle paſſion of Lord Henry; and ſhe be- 
gan to be-convinced in her own mind, that 
wounded ' pride; rather than love, made 
him betray ſuch evident emotion at the 
probability of her marriage with another. 
She regretted bitterly, that he ſhould have 
— an union in which the greateſt 

| N 2 felicity 
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felicity would moſt probably have been 
her lot, whilſt, on the contrary, with Lord 
Henry true Eappineſs could not be ex- 
pedcted, convinced from the character of 
Lord Darlington, that he would never re- 
eoncile himſelf to a match where the lady 
was deſtitute of fortune; and as he was 
entirely dependent on his father, ruin and 
miſery muſt have inevitably enſued, and 
been their portion for his diſobedience, 

She even worked up her imagination to 
a belief, that the ſtory he had told her at 
their laſt interview in Devonſhire, was a 
fabrication to exculpate himſelf, his neg- 
lect of her having in reality been occa- 
-fioned by an inconſtancy of diſpoſition; 
and that, capricious to exceſs, his maturer 
judgment rejected the imprudent (in point 
of pecuniary conſiderations) and romantic 
love that influenced him when younger. 
Theſe conjectures fortified her boſom with 


et Gain aa * ſhe reſolved no 
; : more 
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more to think with tenderneſs of a man, 
whoſe conduct was as cruel as it was in- 
explicable. 
Ermina's heart ſwelled with gratitude 
towards the generous and noble-minded 
Devereux, and when, previous to the 
commencement of her journey, ſhe bade 
him farewel, the moſt grateful and artleſs 
expreſſions of eſteem for his goodneſs to 
her fell from her lips. Affected by the 
gratitude ſhe evinced, he kiſſed her hand, 
ſaying, You eſtimate too highly, my 
ſweet friend, the trifling ſervice I have 
rendered. you, but be aſſured you ſhall 
ever find me a ſincere friend and protec- 
tor, and I hope, on every emergency, you 
will condeſcend to apply to me.“ Ermina 
gave him the ſweeteſt ſmile of approba- 
tion for this additional proof of his Kind- 
neſs, and tears of ſenſibility moiſtened her 


eyes, as he conducted her to the carriage, 
where 


'& © 11 
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where they ey bade each other an af. 
feQtionate adieu, and parted; 


As ſhe purſued her folitary route to 
Cumberland, her ſoul ſaddened as it called 
to remembrance the felicity ſhe had loſt 
fince ſhe had been driven by an inexora- 
dle deſtiny from the peaceful cottage of 
Her parents, that had been ſo many years 
the abode of pureſt happineſs. She re- 
collected with regret, how often her be- 
loved father had pointed but to her the 
dangers of the world, which ſhe had ſince 


' fatally and frequently experienced to be 


but too juſt, ſecretly breathing an ardent 
wiſh, that it might, at ſome future period, 
be in her power to return to that happy 
retreat, where ſhe might again enjoy ſe. 


| renity, interrupted only by the ſoftened 
recollection of paſt ſcenes. Of all her 
friends, none remained but the worthy 
nee, not daring to addreſs herſelf 

” to 
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to any other, eb that . falſe re- 
preſentations. which had been made of 
her conduct, muſt have forfeited her their 
friendſhip. But, though doubting not the 
continuance of the. eſteem and ſympa- 


_ thifing pity of the good nun, to whom ſhe 


diſcloſed every event of her life, ſne was 
yet chagrined at having had but one letter 
from her, after being obliged to leave 
Lady Aſſop's protection; and ſhe had re- 
ceived no anſwers to ſeveral which ſhe 
had written, deſiring Madelaine to direct 
for her at Mrs. Brown's/ under the name 
of Smith. She feared her venerable friend 
was either ill or dying, from this circum 
ſtance, as not any thing ſhe was convinced 
would prevent her writing to the child of 
her fondeſt affeQions, as ſhe uſually ſtyled 
her. To remove the anxiety ſhe felt for 


her fate, ſhe had written the ſuperior to 


requeſt ſhe would relieve her fears, and 
ſend her a letter at St. Auſtin's-abbey, 
where ſhe intended to go by her own 

name, 
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name, reſolving never more to aſſume a 
fictitious appellation, as ſhe diſliked de- 
ception' of every deſcription, preferring 
to ſuffer the ſevereſt calamities of fortune, 
rather than once more aſſume an appear- 
- ance of myſtery, that had, and- probably 
would again authoriſe any future inſults, 
which "misfortune and virtuous poverty 
are certain tio meet from the proud, 
unprincipled, and unfeeling, who form, 
and it may be pronounced with truth and 
regret, by far the en __ of man- 
kind. At ; 4.261 
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